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THERE was a time—even until very lately— 
| when almost any child in Jreland would 
| understand the parable of the house built 
| upon the sand better than an English reader 

of the New Testament; for, until lately, 
houses as fragile as any mud dwelling in 
| Palestine, and far more wretched than Jew 
| or Arab ever lives in, were exceedingly 
| common in Ireland. There are some now, 
| but so few that travellers point them-out to 
| one another as they pass. Ido not mean— 
I wish I did—that wretched dwellings are 
few in Ireland. They are fearfully common 
| still; but that particular sort of house—the 
mud hovel of the lowest order—has nearly 
| disappeared. Wrecks and ruins of such huts, 
| pot quite melted away, remain, as mournful 
| objects in the landscape; and it is but too 
| well known what would be found under the 
|| rubbish of some of them, the bones of families 
| who died in the famine, and who were buried 
|| —no other burial being possible—by tumbling 
down the roof upon them. But to scores of 
these there may be only one such now tenanted. 
I remember one in Connemara made with 
| very little trouble. In a bank or dyke a 
|| passage was cut ; a bit more bank was heaped 
up at the further end, and some sticks and 
straw were laid over the top for a roof, It 
was in a heavy rain that we saw this, and the 
| shower was washing the yellow mud of the 
| bank smoothly down into the dwelling, almost 
| quenching the peat sods, which sent their 
Another, in Kerry, was 
scarcely like a house ; so many furze bushes 
| were growing straight out from the side- 
| walls, and the roof was so green with weeds, 
among which the hens were scrabbling : yet 
| there was a family lodged within, with the 
| pig in the midst of them. A third, in Clare, 
| was down in a sort of pit by the roadside, 
| once a little quarry. The inhabitants had to 
| leap and climb down to it and up from it, 
|| and had to live in a pond after every shower, 
|| for there was no outlet for the gathered 
| waters. A pent-house of straw and rushes 
| leaned from the side of the quarry, and the 
| front was a pile of clay. There was just room 
for a great chest, and a litter of straw to sleep 
| On; and the mother and her little children, 
and the pig, were huddled within the enclo- 
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sure, when they were not dabbling in the 
puddle of manure and thick water. On the 
whole, I think this was the worst I ever saw. 

Where do the people live who once lived 
by thousands in hundreds of such hovels ? 

They live in the handsomest, and certainly 
the very cleanest abodes in Ireland ; so clean 
that one might eat one’s dinner off the floors, 
and look long for a speck on the window- 
panes, or a spider in the sleeping-rooms ; 
mansions of greystone, of the domestic-gothic 
style of architecture, with lofty ceilings, vast 
kitchens, and some acres of ground round the 
walls; and usually, a blooming garden in 
front, with bushes of roses and fuchsias, 
and plots of balsams, With tall evergreens 
intermixed. > 

What can this mean? It means that, set 
down thickly all over Ireland, there are now 
refuges for the poor, called Workhouses. 

The time is past for all argument as to 
whether there ever should have been these 
workhouses in Ireland, There they are: 
and if they had not been there, the greater 
= of the poor of Ireland would have gone, 
ong ago, into the narrowest house of all— 
underground. No one foresaw the famine 
when those houses were decreed, planned, and 
built, They were decreed in 1838; begun in 
1839, and first inhabited in 1841; whereas, 
the famine, as we all know, did not happen 
till 1846. The houses never were Fike 
English workhouses, nor the inmates like 
English paupers, In Ireland, working for 
wages never was the rule among the poorer 
classes, while subsistence upon charity always 
was encouraged by the old custom of society, 
and by the popular religion, which makes 
alms-giving, without stint and without 
inquiry, a duty and privilege of religion. 
There were other influences, too, which 
made destitution something very unlike 
what it is elsewhere—less of a fault anda 
disgrace than it is usually esteemed. The 
workhouse class, therefore, never was an out 
cast class, If it was not so before the famine, 
much less could it be so afterwards. When 
millions of the population were in want of 
food, and could have it only there, any line of 
distinction that might have existed before 
between the people within the workhouses 
and those outside must be at once effaced. 

At first, the people objected vehemently to 
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go into the house. The large class of roam- 
ing beggars, accustomed to whiskey, tobacco, 

ossip, and idleness, could not bear the con- 

nement to a settled home, where there was 
work to do, and no pipe or grog; and they 
cursed the system which drew off so much 
charity as to compel them to work for their 
whiskey and tobacco, if they must have them. 
One such personage would tell a Poor Law 
Commissioner that he would not know what | 
to do for business but for such as she ; but 
that she would have nothing to say to his 
big house. And another would declare that 
he would never enter those doors on any per- 
suasion;—he would work first. Some were 
sure they could not live upon any diet but 
potatoes ; and all shrank from the necessity 
of being washed on entering the place. The 
bath was the grand horror. It was a warm 
bath ; pleasant and comfortable, one would 
think ; but the inmates said—and say to this 
hour—that the washing is like stripping 
them of a skin, or a suit of clothes ; the feel 
of the air directly meeting their skins is so 
new and strange ! . 

All balancing between begging’ and the 
workhouse was, however, put an end to when 
the potatoes failed. In one district, where the 
workhouse was either unfinished or not large 
enough for the pressure, there stands a large 
and lofty mansion near the sea-shore. It is 
in a part of Ireland where two or three 
ancient families have lived in feudal pride, 
for centuries. The mansion belonged to the 
representative of one of those ancient families. 
Encumbered before, this gentleman could not 
pay the rates required from him in famine 
time. He offered his mansion for a work- 
house. It was hired for the purpose ; and it 
is an auxiliary workhouse still. He could 
not touch the rent, for it was the due of his 
creditors. 

He petitioned to be made the master of the 
workhouse and the office was given to him, and 
in that capacity he presided in that old family 
mansion. No one can wonder that he died 
very soon; and it is a sort of relief that his 
widow and daughters are not now in the 
house. I saw a crowd of boys’ faces at the 
windows, and a sonof his was there ; but I 
saw also a cottage—a common labourer’s 
cottage—where his widow and daughters live. 
They have the rent of the house, and some 
earnings of their own ; and, humbleas is their 
home, it is a comfort to think that they have 
one to themselves. In sucha state of things, 
it'is-evident that the Irish workhouses are 
not a dep6t for an outcast class, but a home 
for those who have been stripped of every- 
thing by a calamity which has swept over 
the length and breadth of their country. 

Everywhere in Ireland there are landmarks 
of different kinds which notify to the tra- 
veller what kind of neighbourhood he is in. 
In one place, he sees a mast with its tackle 
on a hill, and he knows that he shall presently 
encounter the coast-guard station and the men 
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—some cleaning their arms, some looking out 
to sea, and some busy about the boats on the 
beach. Elsewhere, in the wildest places, on 
the moorlands, beside some little lake—or on 
a knoll in a valley—glittering white amidst 
the landscape, is the police-barrack ; and 
there may be seen some of the constabula 
looking out from behind the grating of the 
windows ; and others lolling over the wa 
gossipping, or eating, or smoking—and othe 
again, stalking about, with their soldierly 
bearing, as if to show their broad chests and 
flat backs, and how well they can hold up 
their heads. When the traveller sees a palace 
of grey stone, which might be a college, ora 
national museum—with an edifice in front, 
and another at hand or behind, of the same 
stone, connected with the larger building by 
walls—he knows that he is not far from 4 
town ; for this is a Union Workhouse. He 
feels some wish to explore the interior of this 
vast mansion ; and he probably employs his 
first leisure hour—if he is stopping at the 
town—in walking up to it. At least, I did; 
and, finding a ready and ever eager admission 
everywhere, I inspected a good many, and 
found each more interesting than the last. 

What a pleasant flower-garden this is! 
gay and bright with flowers. Everybody in 
the house has access to this garden ; and it 
is plain that nobody does any harm. Ring 
the bell. The porter opens to us; and when 
we ask whether we can see the house, replies 
eagerly, “O yes, to be sure!” He takes our 
cards to the Master, but intimates that we 
are welcome any way; and that perhaps we 
will write our names in the Visitors’ Book 
before we leave. On one side of the entrance- 
hall is‘ room where applicants are -received 
and first spoken to ; and on the other, is the 
room where the surgeon examines them, to 
ascertain their state of health; and especially, 
whether they have any infectious disease. it 
they are healthy, they have only to cleanse 
themselves thoroughly in the warm bath in 
the next room, and put on the dress of the 
house ; and then they are ready for admission. 
Their clothes are seldom worth preserving 
being mere strings or bundles of tatters, 
hung upon them in some incomprehensible 
way. They could not be taken off and put 
on in the ordinary way; hence the puzzle 
about how the poor Irish get into their 
clothes. The fact is, they are not taken off 
at all—day nor night. Being off now, they 
will never be on any shoulders again. They 
are too flimsy and too filthy to be done any- 
thing with even as rags ; so they are burnt m 
the yard. If really garments, and not mere 
tatters, they are cleansed and laid by, to be 
claimed by the owner on leaving the house. 
If he be in any way diseased, he goes n0 
further at present, but is lodged in a ward at 
hand, which opens into an airy yard; and 
there he stays till he is well. 

The Master appearingy we exchange greet 
ings, and ask him how he is satisfied with 
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the state of the house now. He tells us that 
it is a very different affair now from what it 


| was, There are not, at present, many more 


inmates than the house was built for, and two 


| out of five auxiliary houses are closed. In 
| two of the wards, they are still obliged to put 


| 


| 


| two in a bed ; but it will be not be for long. 


At one time, when all the auxiliary houses 
were open, and the deaths were twenty-five in 
a day, it yet was necessary to put three into 
a bed; and, in regard to the children, even 
four. 

Twenty-five deaths ina day! They took 
place in the infirmary, of course ? 

Why yes, the greater number did; but it 
was no uncommon thing to find corpses among 
the sleepers when they were called inthe morn- 
ing; and several died where we are now stand- 
ing—died almost before they had entered the 
doors ; and several dropped and died on the 
gravel walk between this entrance-hall and 
the house. Some had waited too long before 
applying, hoping that potatoes would rise up 
from somewhere or other. 

It was observable that these poor crea- 
tures had always kept one article of pro- 

rty, through their uttermost destitution. 

ey all had their pot, wherein to boil 
their hoped-for potatoes. If evicted, the 
peasant goes out with his pot upon his 
arm. If the family huddle under a hedge 


| for warmth, their pot is in the midst. When 


they come to the workhouse, they deposit 
their pot with their dearest friend, looking 
forward to the day when they shall once 
more boil potatoes of their own. Some 
of those who died thus immediately had 


| applied a week or two before, and had re- 


teived relief while waiting until room could be 
made for them; but they were too far 
sunk to bear the removal; and a place had 
to be made for them in the dead-house, 
instead of beside the fire. Too many of them 


| had fancied that they could not live on the 


diet of the house, and had held out until they 
sank for want of any kind of food whatever. 
Those who thus died, actually within the 
walls of the house, were usually adults, and 
chiefly elderly people. The children remained, 
orphaned at the moment of their delivery 
into the care of society at large. In 1849, 
there were eight hundred girls in one work- 


| house—that at Cavan. 


They are the girls and boys that we see 


next—the boys on the right hand, and 


the girls on the left, as we proceed to the 
house. How healthy they look! Their 
hair, how glossy ; their eyes, how clear and 
bright ! But there are several who have 
lost an eye. That was from the ophthalmia 


of last year. Alas! is it even worse this 
year, 


| together in the shade of the wall, some are 
knitting, but more are doing crochet-work, 
That sort of work is a good maintenance for 
a woman in Ireland now. It is an excellent 
resource, no doubt ; but the fashion is hardly 
likely to last very long; and it is to be 
supposed that the greater number of these 
girls will emigrate. Their art will not be ot 
much use to them in an American wood, or 
on an Australian sheep-walk. I hope they 
are taught cooking, and washing, and plain- 
sewing too. Yes!—and spinning and weav- 
ing ? Good !—and the boys? The little ones 
are romping, as the younger girls are—and 
as both should, at their years. Some of the 
lads are gardening ; and we shall see others 
in the house. There is no pauper appearance 
about any of these children. Children could 
not be more clean and wholesome. 

Mounting the steps of the house, we see on 
the right hand a pleasant parlour, with the 
remains of dinner on the table. These are 
the apartments of the master and mistress, 
Their rooms open into the school-rooms—the 
lofty, light, spacious apartments, with their 
rows of benches, and the platform at one end 
for the teacher, and the great black board, 
with its bit of chalk lying ready at hand. 
These schools are under the system of the 
National Board, and here may be seen the 
pleasant sight of Catholic and Protestant 
children sitting side by side, without any 
thought of quarrelling on theological subjects. 
However it may be hereafter, one cannot but 
suppose that they will be the happier and the 
more amiable for having thus sat together 
now. 

At an angle of the boy’s school-room is 
the work-room. <A steady-looking man is 
walking about, from loom to loom, seeing 
how his pupils get on. That little fellow, 
who is leaning so anxiously over his web, has 
learned weaving only four days. 

The women and girls bring their crochet- 
work up to the likeness of point-lace with 
very little teaching; finding out for them- 
selves how to execute any pattern that may 
have met their eye. One of these girls, who 
had puzzled over such a pattern, saw in a 
dream how to do it, and got up in the night 
to put it down, that she might not lose it 
again, And these novices are weaving — 
rather slowly, perhaps—but without fault, as 
far as we can see, 

What is this furthest room ? Oh ! here are 
the aged men sitting ina room which is. not 
a thoroughfare, and where there is no draught. 
They cower over the fire, even in warm 
weather. But, these are only a few of them ; 
more are out in the sun, and some are in bed 
upstairs, The aged women are in a correspond- 
ing apartment at the other end ; and we go 


How comes that? Nobody seems to know/|to see them. On our way we find the nursery. 


very well; but it spreads most among those 


It answers to the boys’ work-room. What 


who have lived in a crowded and dirty state, | a strange sight it issuch a crowd of infants, 
and have sunk into a bad bodily condition, | Some can run alone ; and they play bo-peep 


Of the girls, as they walk in the sun or sit! behind the old women’s aprons. Some sit on 
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he flodr sucking their thumbs ; two or three | 


dozens are in cradles, asleep, or staring wide 
awake. What is the age of that wonderfully 
flexible infant, sitting up, and looking all 
red and brown? About eleven hours! Do 
children sit up at eleven hours old in Ireland ? 
We never heard of such a thing before, and we 
cannot fancy that it can be right; but it is to 
ibe sure a very fine child. It is a pleasant thing 
for the old women to have the infants so near 
at hand. The infirm need not be troubled 
with them, but the hardier ones seem to enjoy 
playing granny, and having a rosy cheek 
ae on their withered arms, or watching 

ide the cradle, or letting bo-peep be played 
behind their aprons. 

We have now seen the whole width of this 
ground-floor. Next, we must see the length. 
We pass through a yard, and glance into the 
wash-house, where women and girls are busy 
and merry among the suds, and managing the 
great boilers. In the adjoining laundry, there 
are large hot closets, where heaps of clothes 
are drying in a trice, Answering to these 
a are the kitchen and shed. In the 

itchen, there are large boilers to manage, 
and a girl, mounted on a stool, is wield- 
ing—not the washing staff—but a kind of 
oar. That is soup she is stirring, with 
such an exertion of strength. It is the 
soup that the people have every day for 
dinner. No—there is no meat in it. They 
have never been meat eaters. Milk is their 
only animal food—now, as always. The soup 
is made of meal, with a variety of vegetables 
shredded in, and salt and pepper. This, with 
a loaf of bread made of mixed Indian meal 
and rye, is their dinner. It is near four 
o'clock now; and we may see them at 
dinner presently, Four is their dinner hour ; 
and they have nothing more, unless they 
like to keep some of their bread for supper : 
but they go to their beds at seven. ‘heir 
other meal is breakfast, at nine. For this 
they have porridge made of Indian meal, 
very thick and nourishing. The delicate ones 
certainly grow strong upon this diet, however 
they may be prejudiced against it at first. 
The Indian mea, that came over when it was 
first introduced into Ireland was not as good 
as what we get now ; but, if the people now 
had to live on potatoes alone, there is no doubt 
they would like to have some meal also. At 
least, so it has been found, out of the house. 
They are soon to have potatoes again—just 
twice a week ; and greatly they are reckoning 
on this: but they may find themselves more 
fond of the meal than they are aware of. 
They are now entering the dining-hall. Let 
us see them take their places. 

This room is the chapel as well as the 
dining-hall. It is spacious and lofty, and 
the tables and benches standing across the 
room instead of lengthwise, give a sociable 
appearance to the dining. This arrangement 
is necessary for chapel purposes, no doubt ; 
but it seems an improvement on the old long 
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board. What a change it must be to most of 
these people to sit down to a clean table, ona 


clean bench, and with clean hands ; instead of | 


huddling round the pot, on a clay floor, half 
full of stinking puddles. 

To us there looks something sad in the 
uniform meal—the same every 


of domestic animals—the soup 


company, and to what they would have, if 


they were not here, that Sentiment on the | 


subject would be quite misplaced. 

This seemsa free and easy personage enough; 
this girl who runs up to us, crying out, in 
the immediate presence of the matron, “ Give 
me a halfpenny!” She looks uncommonly 


merry, I must say. The poor thing is crazy, | 


The matron takes her by the shoulders, and 
makes her sit down to table, where she 


munches her bread and drinks her soup with | 
great satisfaction, calling to us between every | 


mouthful, “Give me a hialfpenny!” That was 
probably the first thing she was taught to say, 
and the most earnest prayer she was ever 
trained to utter. 
looks merry, too ; is she crazy ? No, she has 
not that excuse. 
She has been set up in life many times ; last 


time she showed such horror of the work- | 


house, that this lady at my elbow collected a 


little money and set her up with a fruit-stall, | 
with the necessary baskets and stock, and had | 
sed to this moment that she was on 


su 
— But here she is, stall and stock 
baskets all 
found out, 
What a strange company it is !—what odd 


day, and | 
for everybody, and served out like the food | 
oured out | 
from the boiler like wash, and ladled into | 
hundreds of tin pans, all alike. But, besides | 
that this is unavoidable, it is so superior | 
an affair to the former feeding of all this | 


That stout woman of thirty | 


She is incorrigibly idle, | 


gone, and she laughing at being | 


i} 





infirmities, and what a gradation of ages | 


brought together! Did you ever see & 


clumsier or shorter dwarf than she who is | 
filling the pans? And the young man without | 
a coat, who has lost his right arm—he is not | 
a pauper, surely—seeing his moustache. No, | 


he is employed in the yards; that is all; 
though he looks as if he fancied himself the 


master of all and everybody. Looking along | 
the tables, however, and passing over the | 
cases of personal injury from disease or | 


accident, a fine state of health seems to be 
the rule. 


Let us walk forward, and see the boys at | 


their meal. While standjng there, a stifled 


giggle is heard behind us, and then a clink, | 
which the matron does not hear while talking | 
with that boy. Glancing back, we see the | 
women grinning, the dwarf running as fast a | 
her little legs will carry her after the long- | 


limbed gentleman with the moustache, who | 


is fond of a romp, it seems. She throws a tin 


pan after him: the clatter rouses the matron; 4 


the youth escapes into the yard, and the | 
dwarf is bidden to sit down to her dinner | 


instantly; in the midst of all which, the crazy 
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girl stands up, and cries after us incessantly, 
“Give me a halfpenny ! ” 
We are to go next to the infirmary—the 


| women’s work-room being empty at dinner 


time. The infirmary is at the further end 
of this hall, divided from it only by a vesti- 
bule, so that the convalescent may attend 
chapel without going out of doors. At first 
we see only a sprinkling of sick people; a 
room where the extremely aged are in their 
comfortable beds; their palsied heads shaking 
on their pillows, and their half-closed eyes 
looking as if the sleep of death were visibly 


| creeping over them: and another room where 


three or four young mothers are recovering 
from their confinement. These, we are told, 
are, like many whom we saw below, “deserted 
women.” Their “desertion,” however, turns 
out to be a smaller affair than the sad word 
would convey. These women are all wives ; 
and they are, for aught that anybody knows, 
loved by their husbands, ‘The husbands 
are gone to earn money for them, and 
will come back, or send money for their 
families to follow them. Some who are 
in England for the harvest, will return, 


| with the funds for winter subsistence: but 


more will spend the money in going to 
America, from Liverpool or Bristol, where 
they will earn more money still, and send for 
their wives, after a year or two. Meantime, 


| the women seem to make very light of their 
| “desertion.” 


The whole thing was planned 


| by them and their husbands, no doubt ; and 
| they are looking forward to better days, in a 


| home beyond the sea. 


And now we come to the strangest suite of 


| rooms of all, At the first glimpse, it is like 


entering an arbour. The walls are coloured 
green, and all the window-blinds (which are 
down, although the windows are open), are 
green also. There is a green tinge, from the 


| reflection, on all the white pillows and sheets, 


and on the faces of all the patients, who are 
lying in precisely the same posture, and as if 
asleep,—all those scores and hundreds of 
them, from end to end of all the wards. 
They are all “down in the ophthalmy.” The 
only difference, except in age, in any wardfull 
of patients is, that some have wet rag laid 
across their eyes, and others have the rag on 
the pillow ready to be put on at any moment. 
It is a very mournful sight. That little boy 
of four years, admitted into the female ward 


| for convenience—the beautiful child with the 


long lashes lying on his blooming cheeks,—is 
heto be blind? Or the delicate-looking girl of 
twelve, with her bright hair lying all about her 
head in thick waves ; or those mothers who 
listen for their children’s voices from the play- 
ground, and will soon have them in their arms, 
but may never see their faces again—are these 
likely to be blind? The medical officer, who 
approaches our party, makes a sign, to intimate 
that although all eyes are closed, these people 
are not asleep. We are not likely to for- 
get that. The thoughtful expression of the 
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patient faces, the hand quietly put up to 
shift the rag, the slight uneasy movement 
of the head mutely telling of pain, are 
all-sufficient signs of wakefulness. As soon 
as we are in a white light again, the surgeon 
says that he hopes he has turned the corner 
now: he is dismissing his patients by fifties 
at a time, and fewer are falling into the 
disease. 

The proportion of those who lose both eyes 
is very small. Of the forty-six thousand 
cases of ophthalmia which occurred in the 
Irish workhouses last year, only two hundred 
and sixty-three resulted in total blindness ; 
and above forty thousand were cured. Six 
hundred and fifty-six lost one eye each. These 
facts seem to show that there must be a lament- 
able amount of disease of the eyes out of the 
workhouses ; for the large number of one- 
eyed persons whom we met in all the towns 
makes such a number as the above appear a 
mere trifle among the whole population. The 
doctor cannot at all explain the prodigious 
extent of the disease. Dirt, crowding, and 
foul air will account for a good deal of it. 
May not the glare of the whitewash in some 
of the auxiliary workhouses, and in some 
of the better villages, have something to 
do with it? This white dazzling glare 





may be trying to eyes already weak, per- 
haps. And the peat smoke in cabins that 
have no windows or chimney? That may 
aggravate a tendency. And is it, can it be, 
true that the people give themselves the dis- 
ease—rub their eyes with irritating matters, 
to obtain a berth in the infirmary? Yes: it 
is true with regard to some of the slighter 
cases. There are always some who would 
sufier a good deal to avoid work, or to obtain 
the superior diet necessary in ophthalmia. It 
is strange and sad; but we are comforted by 
hearing from the doctor that the little boy, 
and the young girl, and those indispensable 
mothers, are likely to be as well as we are, 
very soon. 

The idiot wards have been taken for these 
ophthalmic patients. They can be well 
spared, The three or four idiots in the esta- 
blishment are quite inoffensive, and may be 
allowed to bask in the sun, or to cower over 
the fire. At first, when it was proposed to 
bring the poor creatures here, the neighbours 





were shocked, not only at the cruelty, but 
at the impiety of the notion. Regarding the 
disease asa sort of sanctity, they could not 
endure the thought of any continement—of 
any “prison ”—for these helpless beings who 
would be sure to pine within stone walls. 
There is no pining, however; nothing but 
more warmth and cleanliness, and better air, 
and greater security of food than elsewhere, 
Most of them are now cared for, in lunatic 
asylums; but in every workhouse, there may 
be found one or more idiots, as if to complete 
the character of the place as a refuge. 

The Matron produces a key. We are to 
see the dormitories, which are kept locked 
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after.the morning sweeping and airing. They 
arecurious places; long rooms, with an aisle 
or gangway along the middle, left by plat- 
forms on either hand, about ten inches high. 
On each platform lies a row of bundles, each 
bundle being a bed for one person—unless a 
pressure of numbers compels crowding. The 
mattress is tied in the form of an arch; and 
resting upon it isa smaller arch, composed 
of the rug and blankets neatly folded and set 
up in that form. The beauty of the platform 
is that it can be kept perfectly and constantly 
clean, which is more, I. believe, than. can be 
said of any bedstead whatever, liable to promis- 
cuous use. The beds being lifted away, the 
platform can be swept and scoured like a 
floor, and it everywhere looks like a new deal 
table. In three hours’ time the people below 
will come up in detachments, be told off into) 
their wards, untie each his or her bedding, | 
and go into a bed as clean as in a gentleman’s | 
house. Ah! how unlike the sleeping accom- 
modation I have seen in many a better cabin | 
than these people came from—bedsteads stand- | 
ing in a slough of mud, with potatoes stowed 
away underneath, the turf-stack within reach, 
the hens perched on the tattered counterpane, 
and little pigs rubbing their snouts against’ 
the ricketty head-board ! 

As we are about. to leave the room, some- 
body bursts in, crying, “Give me a halfpenny!” 
and is instantly turned out. Nobody—not | 
even the crazy girl—is allowed to enter the 
dormitories after they have been locked for 
the day. To divert, the girl’s attention, we 
ask her the way to the womens’ work-room ; | 
which she shews, saying the same thing the | 
whole time, even in the midst of the whirr of | 
the spinniug-wheels, and the clack of the 
looms, where women are singing at their 
work, 

What do I spy on one post of the 
loom? A horse-shoe nailed on. I saw the 
same thing on the sink, when we passed | 
through the kitchens. The matron is deaf 
when I ask what it means; then she says it 
means nothing; and, finally, that she does 
not know. I am told, aside, that she knows 
as well as anybody. The horse-shoe is there 
for luck—to keep away evil beings. The 
matron says, also, that she does not know why 
so many of the girls and women wear rings— 
of zinc, apparently, and, for the most part, on 
the middle finger of the right hand: but it is 
believed that the matron knows that the girls 
would part with anything rather than these 
rings, because they have been blessed by the 
priest. Some of these rings will be worn in 
places very far away. ‘These girls are 
petitioning the guardians—tens and twenties 
of petitioners at a time—to enable them to 
emigrate. There is nothing to. stay for here ; 
for a workhouse is. not, a home for life, for 
anybody who cam get a better; and in Aus- 
tralia they are so pressingly wanted—both to 
spread comfort through existing homes, and 





All difficulties will disappear in time, before 
the reasonableness of the petition. 

Before departing, we go to the Board-room, 
where the guardians meet, 
entrance building, over the hall. 
planned that strange proceeding, the clearing 


of the workhouse of the able-bodied, or q | 
certain number of them, without distinction | 


of sex, whereby upwards of twenty girls were 


thrust out into the world without protection | 
And here were received the | 


or resource. 
indignant rebukes of a nobleman and a clergy- 


man who, did, not; at all approve of such a | 


method of lowering the rates. As if by 


mutual agreement, the guardians of several, | 
unions did this; and all have been visited | 
with such censure from the Poor Law Com. | 
missioners, as. well as their neighbours, that || 
such a piece of profligate tyranny is not likely || 


to oceur again. We look at the very instruc. 


tive documents which stud the walls. of this. | 
solemn room, where the fates of so many | 
human beings are decided ; we receive the | 


statistical memoranda we petitioned for, and 
in return write our names, addresses, anda 
remark or two in the Visitors’ Book. 


As we go away, we stop a minute to seethe | 
boys at work in the sloping fallow which, | 
descends to the meadow. That bit of ground— | 
somewhere about two acres—has been all dug. | 
by the boys, and now they are trenching it, in | 
a style of thoroughness which one would like. | 
|to see throughout their country. They are | 
regularly taught by a qualified agricultural | 
instructor ; and. certainly that field of turnips, | 


and the mangold wurzel beyond, clean and 


strong, do credit. to his teaching. It is in- | 


credible that the agriculture of Ireland can 


long remain in its present disgraceful state, | 
when thousands of boys like these go out into | 


the world as, able-bodied labourers ; and itis 
incredible that the many thousands of orphan 


girls who are brought up in habits of cleanli- | 


ness, thrift, and industry in these refuges, 
should not produce some effect upon the com 
fort and household virtue of the next, genera 
tion, They may not be having the best possible 
education, but they are receiving one whichis 
wonderfully good for their original position 
and cireumstances. The impression on my 
own mind is, that those boys are Irelands 
best guarantee against famine, and those girls 
against fever, in the next generation. If any 


reader stares at such a saying, let him tell us. | 


what better security against these woes. he can 
point. out, than a generation of men able and 
inclined to produce a variety of foods ; and of 
women trained to make the cheapest abode 
in the land the cleanest and wholesomest. If 
there is something going on even better 
than this, we shall be delighted to. hear 
of it. The training is about external things, 
we grant; but the evils we speak of— 
famine and fever—are external in the same 
degree, ; 
So, this is not. a very bad kind of Uniom 


Tt is in the | 
Here wag. | 
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to make new homes. The thing will bedone.! that we have visited; and perhaps another | i 
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Charles Diekens.] 
Union of which we have heard some angry 
words, may have its advantages for Ireland 
after all. 


A GUEST FOR. THE NIGHT. 


THIRTEEN years ago this very month— 
Iam not likely to forget the date of the 
event I am about to describe—I lived in 
a quiet respectable street in the Faubourg 
Schaerbeek, in Brussels, and I was a student 
of the H6pital de St. Pierre, attending 
| lectures there, and studying Medicine, with 
the full conviction that I could never make 
| a surgeon while T lived. <A constitutional 
| horror of blood, and a reluctance to ap- 
| proach a dead body, which no amount of 
use had been able to weaken, were sufficient 
indications that Nature had not destined me 
for the profession to which I found myself 
devoted. Why I continued to listen to lectures 
, from which I scarcely carried away a single 
fact, and to read books upon which I strove 
| invain to fix my attention, is not necessary 
| tobe told here. It is enough to say that [ 
saw no escape; that my fate had willed 
that I should be a surgeon, or nothing. All 
| this made me, after a while, gloomy; then 

reckless ; then gloomy again. I had taken to 
| painting—first as an amusement, and then 
| with the hope of becoming a painter. But 
| what was there left of faces or landscapes un- 
| painted in the land of Teniers—that laborious 

nius who would sketch and finish a picture 
twixt dawn and bed-time. Isaw that I was 
born in too late an age. I had ventured upon 
literature, and failed. I had devoted myself 
| to chemistry for a while; had almost dis- 
, covered a new way of staining glass a 
| brilliant ruby ; but something baulked me in 
, the moment of success. This was the history 
| of all my attempts, I resolved to be careless 
| of the future; took to cultivating gera- 
niums, playing on the pianoforte, and reading 
| Metaphysics. 
| The house in which I lived, was. an old 
| Flemish mansion with two wings, anda wall ; 
| a row of trees hiding it from the street. 
| My sitting-room was, so wide and lofty, 
| that no number of candles on the table at 
| tight would drive the darkness out of the 
_ corners, Half the rooms in the house bein 
| invariably empty, the lodge-keeper had 
| offered me this, at a rent little exceeding the 
| tentofa garret in England, and my fond- 
| less for geraniums contributed to decide me 
| to accept his offer ; for the folding windew of 
this room opened on to the flat leads of the 
| Porter’s house, and in this space [ deter- 
_ Mined to make a flower-garden. 
| _It was on an afternoon late in the autumn ; 
| there had been rain nearly all day ; the sky 
| Was still dark with clouds, and the air was so 
cold that Ihad lighted my fire. I had been 
out walking upon the leads, plucking the 
yellow leaves from my geraniums, and enjoy- 
| Ing the sweet scent of leaf and blossom washed 
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in the showers. The crimson of their flowers 
looked brighter than usual, and the silvery 
drops of rain hung on the hair of their stalks, 
and on the tips of their leaves, “What 
need,” thought I, “to strive for distinction, 
when so slight a thing serves.to delight me ?” 
But, as I stepped up into my room again, a 
shadow came over my happy mood; and I 
thought. of all that. had been said by poets 
and others. about the man who lives alone 
and dies unloved. There was my neighbour, 
Vandermere, who had just: bid me “good 
day ” from-his window; I used to chat with 
hiny sometimes, when out: attending to my 
garden, for one of his rooms opened also on 
to these-leads on the opposite side. He, too, 
was a painter, and had begun to study, with 
thoughts of rivalling the greatest masters:; 
had married and gota family ; had given up 
all dreams of fame, content:to.copy pictures for 
his customers-in the Museum; which to do 
him justice, were hardly distinguishable from 
the originals. Ze did not talk of disappointed 
hopes. If ever there were a happy man, he 
was one: “Domestic life,” said I, “is the true 
consojation for the disappointments of ambi- 
tion. It is: a wife that I want.” But-of all 
my discoveries. this was the most impracti- 
cable, for half-a-dozen reasons ; all so power- 
ful, that if I.could have removed any five of 
them, the remaining one would have made 
marriage at that time utterly impossible to 


me, 

I walked to and! fro, and then stood at the 
window ; against: which a long branch. of the 
vine; blown from the side of the house, 
was tapping as the wind lifted it'up and down. 
Drops of rain were. swept down from the 
edges of the roof with every gust; and the 
sky was growing darker. Vandermere, the 
painter, had gone from his: window, and his 
light had disappeared. Altogetherthe aspect 
out of doors was by no means cheering to: a 
solitary man. 

Neither was there anything cheerful in 
the aspect of my great: room. My chemical 
apparatus and my easels reminded me of 
time thrown away in efforts lost, because 
abandoned too early. I considered my past 
career, and found it all unprofitable. Six 
months previously I had given up some dissi- 
pated companions, and determined never 
again to visit a gaming-table, for which I had 
begun to feel a kind of inelination. Yet what 
progress had I made since? My spirit 
was less; for, my hopes, which were sew 
then, were now worn out. My future was 
more aimless than ever. I knew that my 
mind required employment, but I lacked 
resolution to apply myself to anything. I 
could think of no oceupation that might serve 
to amuse me that evening, I took out my 
case of instruments, polished them for awhile, 
and then shut them up, and flung them 
away. Hven my old favourite author, the 
Count Xavier de Maistre, could not help 
me, I could do nothing but sit in my low 
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elbow-chair before the fire, and dream away 
the time. 

A circumstance which had happened some 
months before, and of which I had not lately 
been thinking, coming suddenly into my head 
without any apparent cause, led me to medi- 
tate upon the manner in which ideas are 
connected in our minds. I strove to trace 
this idea back, from link to link. But so 
secret and rapid are the operations of the 
mind, that I could in no way trace the recol- 
lection to its origin. 

Yet remembering that the most trivial 
circumstances will sometimes give rise to a 
train of thought, leading us by circuitous ways 
—though with the swiftness of light—to ideas 
which have no apparent relation to those from 
which we started, I fancied that some object 
near me, some noise, either of the wind or the 
rain that was beginning to beat again upon 
the window, or of voices which I might have 
involuntarily noted—or that the time and 
situation in which I found myself, or even 
the weather—might be in some way connected 
with this reminiscence ; and taking several of 
these things in succession, I amused myself 
by diverging from each by every chain of 
association which my fancy could suggest, in 
the hope that I should thus discover in what 
way this circumstance had been brought into 
my mind. 

“But who,” thought I, “shall trace the 
intricacies of this subject? For, as a flower 
may remind me of Plato, though it may be 
impossible to discover by what way my mind 
has travelled from one to the other; so, a 
sensation born of the time, or place, or cir- 
cumstances, in which I find myself, may, 
through many secret gradations, re-awaken a 
sensation belonging to some past time, and 
thus bring before me a scene with which that 
sensation is allied.” 

I had been long absorbed in these solitary 
reveries, when I became aware of the fact 
that I had been unconsciously uttering some 
of my reasonings aloud. The sound of my 
own voice startled me, as if it had come from 
another part of the room. The solitude and 
stillness, to me, awakening from my dreaming 
mood, impressed me with a strange, uneasy 
feeling. It was quite dark. I could not 
distinguish my piano, my easels, or my paint- 
ings on the wall ; until the log upon the fire, 
suddenly bubbling and sending out smoke, 
caught in a jet of flame, lighted the room 
a moment, and went out. After that, I sat 
with my face resting on my hands, looking 
down into the fire, and wondering at the 
stillness in the house. I listened for some 
minutes, and could hear no one speaking or 
moving in any of the rooms, or any footsteps 
on the stairs. Once I heard laughter at a 
distance, where a door had been opened ; but 
the door was shut again instantly, and I heard 
it no longer. I had but lately recovered from 
an illness, and my physical weakness made me 
feel more strongly the loneliness of my situa- 
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tion. Strange notions, such as at other times 
I should have laughed away, held my mind 
with the power of realities. I fancied that I 
heard a stealthy footstep creeping up near 
me ; and, next, that some one was standing 
close behind my chair. So impressed was [ 
with the latter fancy, that at last I spran 
upon my feet ; and, turning round, stretch 
out my hand to assure myself that I was mis- 
taken. Nor was it until I had struck the | 
burning logs with the tongs, and made a flame 
which lighted the room, that I could entirely | 
banish these notions. Wondering that I could 
besomoved by such imaginations, and led bymy 
pride to think of moments when I had found | 
myself not wanting in courage in the presence 
of real danger, I sat down again, and watched | 
the fire—playing on the wood, and graduall 
diminishing, until only one little flame was left 
hovering on the tip of a wreath of smoke— 
going out and coming in again, until it was 
finally extinguished, and only thin clouds of 
smoke and steam were left to trail up the 
wide chimney. I stirred the logs again until | 
they were burnt through, and watched them | 
until, covered with an ash, the red glow sank 
into the crevices made by the fire. Then the | 
current of my thoughts seemed to lose itself | 
—absorbed into vacancy, like a rivulet in the 
sands—and I sat idly looking at the dark 
hearth. 

It was just at this moment that I was 
aroused by a tapping at the door. I had 
fancied that I heard it once before ; but, 
having previously heard no footsteps mount- 
ing the stairs, I had concluded that I was 
mistaken. I felt for my lamp upon the table, | 
and hastened to light it before answering the 
summons. While I was vainly endeavour- 
ing to blow the last spark into a flame, the | 
tapping was repeated more loudly, and I pro- 
ceeded to open the door in the dark. 

“Who's there?” I exclaimed, seeing no 
one on the dark landing. 

“Tt is I,” said a voice. 
have expected me.” 

“M. Falck!” I said; for I recognised the 
voice. “ This is very remarkable.” 

The unexpected visit of this man, connected 
as he was with the subject of my previous 
reveries, reminded me of stories of people who 
have supposed themselves visited by persons 
they have known; and have even held long 
conversations with the objects of their imagi- 
nation. I had always disliked him. Many 
months before, I had parted from him in 
anger, and had not seen him since. He had 
never visited me at home at any period ; and 
I could not imagine his object in coming to 
me now. 

“You have something to say to me, 
M. Falck ?” I asked. oe 

“Tet us have a light,” said he, “and I will | 
explain.” 

idding him come in and shut the door, I 
struck a light, and set my lamp upon the 
table. My visitor flung himself upon a chair, 


“You will scarcely 

















Charles Dickens.) 
and threw back his cloak, which was half- 
saturated with the rain. He was so strangely 
changed since I had last seen him, that, but 
for his voice, I should not have felt sure that 
it was he. His face was thinner and paler ; 
his eyes were rimmed and sunken: a slight 
baldness had increased so much, that his fore- 
head seemed to have doubled in height. Such 
hair as he had was closely cropped, and his 
beard and moustache were shaved off. 

“You would not have recognised me in 
' the street ?” he said, catching my eye upon 
him. 

“T think not,” I answered. 

He passed his hand over his forehead, as 
if at a loss to continue; and then added, 
abruptly, 

“We parted on bad terms, the last time we 
were together.” 

“We did.” 

“You must not think anything more of 
that. I have no heart to rake up old quarrels 
now. I come to you, to ask a shelter to-night, 
because I have not a friend of whom I care 
to ask it: and it does not suit me to seek a 
lodging among strangers. I am not the man 
you knew me once. I have had a run of mis- 
fortune for some time—not in play only, for 
Tnever was a thorough gambler—everything 
has gone wrong. I am a broken man; 
broken in purse, and broken in spirits, or 
I would not come here to ask you to shelter 
me, this rough night. Honorine—you knew 
Honorine ?”— 

“Your wife ?” 

“Aye: you might call her so,” he con- 
tinued. “ Never did a man love a wife more 
tenderly ; or treat one with more kindness, 
while he had means—” 

He paused for a moment; then, as if 
he had forgotten what he was about to say, 
applied his hand to his forehead again ; and 
sat thus, for a few seconds, looking down. 

“You spoke of your wife,” I said. 

“Yes,” he continued. “ Never mind now. 
When, at all hours and times, by night and by 
day, a certain thing haunts you, it is natural 
to talk about it, and to forget that your affairs 
= not interest others as they interest your- 
self.” 

“You seem in trouble,” I said, as soothingly 
as I could, 

“Yes,” he answered, “things were des- 
perate enough before the crowning misfor- 
tune came. People will say it is my own 
fault. Perhaps it is. But I never saw life as 
Isee it now. Accident set me on the wrong 
road before I knew the difference between 
right and wrong ; and one thing and another 
served to push me on the same way. It is 
hard to get out of old habits. If I had to 
begin life again, I would act differently. But 
the lessons of experience come too late to be 
of any use. And yet there is no mercy for 
errors; though it is often hard enough, 
amidst all the hubbub of opinions in the 
world, to find the right—especially for a 
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young man. He goes on sometimes blunder- 
ing, and growing familiar with evil, until his 
sense is blunted, he excuses everything, and 
cannot bring himself to believe that he is 
become what the world calls a scoundrel.” 

His tone and manner were so utterly ab- 
ject, that I could not help pitying him. Per- 
haps my previous loneliness made me feel a 
satisfaction in any kind of companionship, I 
saw that he was suffering from some recent 
misfortune, and I attributed his self-accusa- 
tions to the tone of despondency thus wrought 
in his mind. I even reproached myself with 
my old antipathy to him, and thought how 
few men would hate each other, perhaps, 
if the minds of all were laid bare. 

“ Come,” I said, “let us not look at troubles 
until we are half blinded. Turn away from 
them to-night, and to-morrow you will see 
your way the clearer.” 

“T am worn out, Valentine,” said he. 
“ This is no thing of to-day nor of yesterday. I 
have held up, and have kept a careless outside, 
with such things in my heart as would have 
driven any other man mad: but I cannot hold 
up any longer. I have been hunted about, 
like a runaway slave—turning this way and 
that—and finding myself baulked on every 
side. I have determined,” he said, rising up 
suddenly, “ to be hunted no more.” 

“ Well, well,” said I, “.no more of this 
now. Let us make a fire and be cheerful this 
stormy weather.” 

Casting on some additional logs, and 
fanning the embers until they ignited and 
began to blaze, I sat down, and bade him 
also bring a chair up to the fire. 

“T am as wet and cold as a dog’s nose,” 
said he, spreading his hands over the blaze. 

“You have been in the country,” I re- 
marked, seeing some clay upon his boots. 

“ Thave walked some ten leagues to-day. 
This rainy, windy weather is enough to blow 
and drench a man’s life out of him; and the 
cloudy sky weighs upon my spirits, as if I 
were buried alive in lead.” 

“You have only just returned to Brus- 
sels ?” 

“ T arrived here this afternoon from Paris, 
and have been walking about the muddy 
streets ever since, to no purpose. I thought I 
had a friend or two here; but I find I have 
not. It is my own fault. I chose my own 
acquaintances, and might have known what 
they would be to me, when such a time 
as this should arrive. Yet,’ he continued, 
looking at the fire, “there was one from 
whom I hoped something better. Never 
mind now! After the conduct of Honorine, I 
need not have looked for honesty in the world. 
This friend never lived under my roof, as she 
did, for years—sharing my prosperity, and 
swearing every day that it was all for love of 
me. May she die in a hospital !” 

Several times I essayed to divert our con- 
versation into new channels, but he invariabl 
returned to the same subject ; and at length 
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Jet him speak on without interrupting him. 
After a while, his anger seemed to have spent 
itself, and he lapsed into a silence, which lasted 
for'some minutes. 

“T am poor, Falck,” said I, pulling out my 
-~purse—— 

“No,” he-said, stopping me with a motion 
of the hand; “it is not money I want. If 
you will give me a shelter to-night, I will 

mise never to trouble yow:any more. This 
is as much as you, or any man, can do for 
me now.” 

I would have:asked him more particularly 
the nature of his troubles, in the hope of 
being able to advise or assist him; but his 
abrupt manner and manifest irritability re- 
strained me. I determined to wait and see 
whether this would pass away. I watched 
him as he sat with his back turned to the 
lamp, and noticed the changes of expression 
in his features, corresponding to the succession 
of thoughts in his mind; and, giving way 
again to my fanciful mood, [interpreted them 
in my own way, until I had built up a theory 
of his misfortunes, satisfactory to myself. 
At length, the singwerity of his manner, 
and his long silence, took so strong a hold 
upon my mind, that I began to feel his pre- 
sence irksome and to repent of having ad- 
mitted him. ‘The recollection that I had 
been unaccountably led to think of him, when 
sitting alone; and to-call w mind the manner 
in which we had last parted:; the words he 
had used, and:how-in the height of my passion 
I had threatened him in a public room ; 
eoupled with the fact of his being now 
actually sitting before me; perplexed me 
anew. Wilder fancies than any I had had 
before followed each other swiftly through 
my mind like the blood globules in the veins. 
He seemed to my imagination, after looking 
intently at him for some time, to begin to 
grow taller, and ‘then gradually to shrink 
to his original form again, like the Afrite 
before the fisherman: The fire-light beginning 
to flicker, gave to his features the appearance 
of a succession of strange grimaces, which 
annoyed me. I would gladly have invented 
some means of getting rid of him—but it was 
already late, and Icould hear the rain still 
falling out of doors. 

“Will you eat anything, Falck?” said I, 
seeking a pretext for breaking the silence. 

“Tf you have a glass of Schiedam,” he 
said, “or anything that would raise a man’s 
spirits—” 

“ A bottle of Rhine wine?” I said, rising 
from my chair to fetch it. 

My visitor nodded assent ; and I set the 
bottle before him. Hastily filling a goblet, 
he drained it off. “ You will drink with me?” 
said he. “Let us have another glass. This 
has a good rough smack with it that feels 
honest. Drink! I think I will take your 
advice, and ponder no more on troubles to- 
night. Let us be merry. Play me some of 
the lively melodies of ‘Le Nozze, or ‘Il 
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Yet no,” he added abruptly, | 


“music makes me'thoughtful, no matter how | 


lively. Have you a set of dice?” 


“T have determined never to gamble” | 


said I, 


“So have I. You.cannot have better reason | 


to hate a diee-box than I have. 


Don’t think | 


I want to gamble. Let our stakes be pebbles, | 
I want to pass an hour or two | 


if you will. 
lightly.” 


Yielding to his explanation, I searched for | 


and found my dice; and my visitor and I 


seated ourselves facing each other at the | 
table in the middle of the room, and began || 


to play. 


“Did ever gamester have such luck!” he || 


exclaimed, after several throws. 


“T might | 


have won a fortune to-night. Strange! Iknew | 


a mar—a Russian—in Darmstadt, who would | 


play for nothing, and beat all the world); and | 


yet if he staked.a kreutzer, anybody might | 
Tell me ; for you | 


win it from him. Again! 
have a turn for thinking—do you fancy I 
might have gone elsewhere and thrown the 
same casts ?” 

“ Numberless minute things 
to the result of every throw,” I answered; 
“as, for example, the position of your arm, 
the number of times you have shaken the box, 


contribute | 


the foree with which you cast the dice, the | 


roughness or smoothness of their edges, the 
angles at which they strike the table. Any 
one of these things: might have been modified 
at any other mement. The simplest result 
is connected with a chain of causes running 


back to all eternity; and the slightest de- | 


rangement in any link of them might have | 


prevented it,” 


“ True,” replied my visitor. “ Let us.driak | 


another glass, and throw again.” 
“The game does not interest me,” I said. 


“Very well: I will play against myself, for | 


an experiment, See, my luck holds nearly the 
same. 
‘throwing out’ a whole night. 
eouid knock my head against the wall.” 

My visitor, at this point, cast down the 


dice-box violently ; walked to and fro mut- | 


tering ; then returned to the table, and began 
to throw again. Sitting facing him, in an 
easy chair, I watched his movements, 
listening to his exclamations, and the quick 


rattle and click of the dice, until I began to | 
I resisted my drowsiness, how- | 


feel sleepy. 
ever, for some time; for I felt a kind of 


fear of falling asleep while he sat there. But | 
the influence of the wine I had drunk, and | 


the monotony of sounds, drew me gradually 
into slumber: the light of the lamp began 


And yet I have sometimes been | 
Diable! I | 


to glimmer, the face of my companion became | 


like many faces, the rattle of the dice-box | 


followed meas Isank into wild and painful 
dreams, and became wholly oblivious. of time 
and place. 


I have since so often recalled the eventsof | 


that evening, that no single circumstance or 
shade of thought then passing over my mm 














| 
| 


| years. 





| awaken me. 
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has faded from my memory, after thirteen 
I slept for several hours, and re- 
member distinctly what I was dreaming of 
when the chillness. of the room began to 
A sensation of coldness pene- 
trated into my dreams; I became conscious 
of some external power gradually drawing me 
out of my slumber ; and I instinctively re- 
sisted it, clinging to sleep to the last. But 
the recollection of where I was slowly re- 
turned, with a comfortless sense of a dark 
fireless room, and:a depression of spirits. My 
| eyes opened gradually ; and, although the lamp 
| was extinguished, 1 saw, by the faimt light of 
the window, the countenance of my companion 
staring intently at me from the opposite side 
| of the table. His arms were lying upon the 
table, and his chin resting upon them ; his eyes 
| were almost on a level with mine, as I sat in 
the low chair. The idea that he had been 
| about to attack me, and that, while closely 
scrutinising my features to see if I were asleep, 
he had been suddenly arrested by my eyes 
opening, struck me in an instant, and I started 
to my feet. 
“What!” I said, “sitting awake, without 
fire or light ?” 
My companion did not answer. 
“Brooding over troubles again?” I con- 
| tinued, in an.assumed tone of raillery, “ For- 
getting that you are in the dark, and how 
cold it is ?™ 
He still kept silent, and without making 
| the slightest move.went. 
I stooped down to the hearth, and raked 
the embers with a match; they were mere 
| ashes. Taking my lamp from ‘the table, 
I struck a light, and endeavoured to ignite it; 
but the wick was burnt away, and the oil 
exhausted. The match going out, left me 
_ again in darkness. I called my companion 
by name, without arousing him. With a dread 
of going nearer to him, I stood undecided. 
“He is in a fit; it may save his life to 
| bleed him,” said I, temporisiug with myself, 
| “I will search for my lancets,” and I groped 
my way about, and felt among my apparatus 
for some time, before I remembered having 
left my case upon the table when cleaning 


| them. 


Then came a conviction that my visitor 
had destroyed himself. I hastened to arouse 
the house ; but stopped suddenly, and closed 
the door again, for the idea that I might 
be accused of murder occurred to me, 


| Under different circumstances I might at 
| once have rejected such an apprehension ; 


| a certainty. I knew how i 


but, weakened by long illness, depressed by 
previous excitement, and overwrought by 
superstitious fancies, I saw it almost as 
niously the 
law will sometimes turn the slightest evidence 


| against the accused, and I recollected the 
| unlucky circumstance of my having threat- 
| ened him with vengeance, in the presence of 


many who, no doubt, remembered the fact. 
I approached the table again. There. was 
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just sufficient light to distinguish an object 
quite close ; and as I went near to him upon 
the side next the window, I saw immediately 
the truth of my suspicion. He had inflicted 
upon himself a deep wound in the side of the 
neck ; and his arms sinking on the table, his 
chin had fallen upon them, in the attitude 
in which I had first seen him. I found my 
instrument-case upon the table; and raising 
him slightly, I discovered one of my lancets 
open in his hand. His face and hands were 
cold. Setting him up in the chair, I felt for 
his pulse, and found it stopped. 

In this terrible situation, and while still 
sustaining him in my arms, the danger 
which threatened me presented itself so 
vividly that I became half paralysed. The 
previous quarrel, the instrument being my 
property, the wound itself being of an un- 
usual kind, and such as only one ac- 
quainted with surgery would be supposed to 
inflict—all this seemed to me evidence suf- 
ficient to convict me. How many murders 
have been committed from apparently weaker 
motives? A murder is in itself a monstrosity 
in the history of humanity, and supposes in 
its author a man not governed by common 
principles-of reason. Is the folly of the act 
ever taken as an argument of innocence ? 
Most men judging from their own natures, 
as they are accustomed to do in ordinary 
matters, would decide every murder to be 
improbable:; but they know, notwithstanding, 
that: such crimes are frequent, and will readily 
believe them, however unnatural. These were 
my ‘thoughts as I stood there at that moment. 
But I had-unconsciously added a sign of guilt 
still more to be feared than any I had con- 
sidered : in my agitation I had taken no care 
to avoid contact with blood; and I now dis- 
covered that one of my cuffs was wet, and I 
did not doubt that there were traces of blood 
on other parts of my clothes. 

To give an alarm now; and, agitated as I 
was, to maintain the truth of my strange 
story, seemed in my imagination to be certain 
destruction. My fear urged me irresistibly 
to fly. I did not know what was the hour; 
the glimmer of light might be the first 
indication of dawn, or the light of the moon 
behind the clouds. My wild intention was 
to select as many necessary articles as I 
could carry, to lock my door, and to depart at 
once, in the hope of reaching the frontier on 
foot, and getting next perhaps to England, 
where I could learn the result of the dis- 
covery of the body. 

But, in that moment, as I stood hesitating, 
I suddenly felt that the window was darkened ; 
and, looking round, [ saw with terror, at only 
a few yards distance, the figure of a man, 
intently watching me through the glass. I 
could not be mistaken; for the sky behind 
made his outline distinetly visible. He re- 
mained still for a moment, then moved from 
one side to the other, as if trying to ascertain 
what object I concealed behind me; but, in 
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spite of my alarm, I moved slightly each time 
to right and left, in order to intercept his 
view. I suspected that it was my opposite 
neighbour, the painter; but the figure 
seemed taller than his; and Icould not imagine 
any reason he could have for looking through 
my window at that hour. Whoever it might 
be, I could scarcely doubt that his suspicions 
were aroused by something that had attracted 
his notice. He might have been there some 
minutes before I observed him: perhaps he 
had seen me leaning over the body, with the 
instrument in my hand. I knew that it was 
difficult, from without, to distinguish anything 
in a dark room; but, if he had seen nothing, 
how could I account for the evident eagerness 
of his scrutiny ? 

The figure stood still again; then, I saw 
it apparently listening ; lastly, I heard it tap 
sharply with its nails upon the glass. With 
the faint hope that I had not been seen, I 
determined to remain still. The tapping was 
repeated after a minute or two; but soon 
after, to my great relief, I saw the figure 
disappear down the steps leading to the 
leads. 

The idea that the man was gone to give 
an alarm, and to have me arrested, struck me 
with the force and the suddenness of a musket 
bullet. I went to the window and looked 
out, but I could see no one, nor any light at 
the opposite house. Finding that the sash was 
unfastened, I drove in the pin-bolt that hung 
at the side, and pulled down the blind. Then 
I changed my coat for another, and seizing a 
stick only, I went out, fastened the door of 
my room, took the key away, and crept down 
stairs. Crossing the square yard, I called, ina 
voice as unlike my own as I could make it, 
to the porter to pull the string of the gate ; 
which the inhabitants of the house were 
accustomed to do, sometimes at late hours. 
The door opened, and, without looking behind 
me, I closed it after me and hurried away. 

The clocks were striking three as I hurried 
along the Boulevards. A man at the Barriére 
de Hal asked me where I was going. I said 
I was a surgeon, and that I was called to 
attend a patient outside the Barriére ; and he 
let me pass. I hoped to reach Valenciennes 
across the frontier. I walked all night, and 
rested in the morning at a little village near 
Bramé. After this, 1 was compelled to avoid 
the high-road, and to lose much time by cir- 
cuitous routes ; for I knew that my flight had 
increased my danger tenfold. What story 
could I tell now, if I were taken ; when, to 
the supposed evidences of guilt which fate had 
accumulated against me, were added the facts 
that I had precipitately quitted my lodging 
an the night, leaving all my property behind ; 
that I had given a false story at the Barriére ; 
and that I had since been hastening, on foot, 
towards the frontier? It was of no use re- 
gretting, then, my indecision in not at once 
avowing the truth, and trusting to my inno- 
cence. I knew that I had staked all upon the 





[Conducted by 
chances of escape, and that that was now my 
only hope of safety. 

I had lost so much time in going out of my | 
way, that it was not until the third day that | 
I crossed the frontier, and passed Valen- 
ciennes, without going through the town. On 
the fotrth day, having arrived at Arras, | 
much wearied with my day’s walk, and 
tempted by curiosity to see some newspaper, 
and ascertain if it contained any allusion to 
my flight and its cause, I decided to abandon 
my usual prudence, and to enter the town, It 
was dusk, and I kept in narrow streets until I 
found a small cabaret. I entered and asked 
for some refreshments. A noisy party of men 
in blouses were playing at dominoes as I came 
in ; but they ceased their game, and regarded 
me with a scrutiny that made me repent of 
my rashness. I took my seat in a corner | 
alone ; and afterwards timidly asked for the 
latest newspaper—glancing over at the men 
in blouses to mark if my request attracted 
their notice; but they were all intent upon 
their game. The paper was the Gazette du 
Nord, a French journal. Keeping it beside 
me, for a moment, with a iouak of betraying 
my intense curiosity, I unfolded it at length, 
and ran my eye quickly down its columns. 

Glancing at the items entitled “ Various 
Facts,” I stopped immediately at a paragraph 
headed “ Suicide et disparition mystérieuse,” 
and tremblingly read as follows: 

“On Friday last the Sieur Louis Claés, 
Concierge of the house No. 6, Rue Renaix, 
Faubourg Schaerbeek, Brussels, knocking at 
the door of a lodger named Valentine, residing 
on the first floor, was surprised to find that 
he had not yet risen, although it was past 
mid-day. At a later hour, he became alarmed, 
and procured a false key to open the door, 
On entering the room, a terrible spectacle 
presented itself. Seated on a chair near 
the table was the dead body of a stranger 
covered with blood from a wound in the neck, 
A sharp surgical instrument, spotted with 
blood, was upon the table. Searching in the 
pockets of the deceased, it was ascertained 
that his name was Falck, and other clues 
to his identity were obtained. Nothing 
else remarkable was found. There were no 
evidences of a struggle ; but from the myste- 
rious absence of the lodger, suspicion fastened 
upon him. The Concierge remembered the 
deceased’s inquiring for M. Valentine on the 
previous evening, and having directed him to 
his room. He also remembered letting out 
some one at alate hour, whom he supposed 
to be the same person, but who was now 
imagined to have been the lodger. M. Van- 
dermere, an artist residing in the next house, 
stated that he was a friend of M. Valentine ; 
that he had seen him at his window on the 
evening in question ; that he had observed a 
light in his room after midnight ; and that 
his (M. Vandermere’s) daughter happening 
afterwards to complain of illness, he crossed the 
leads leading to the chamber of M, Valentine 
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(who was a medical student), for the purpose 
of asking his assistance ; that he then found 
the light gone, and could distinguish nothing 
in the room; that he next tapped at the 
window, and receiving no answer, concluded 
that his friend was absent. This was at half- 
past two o’clock in the morning. The sup- 
position of murder has, however, since been 
disproved, by the discovery that the deceased 
had addressed a letter to a friend in Brussels, 
on Thursday, informing him of his intention 
to commit suicide that night. Losses at the 
gaming-table, and the dread of apprehension 
for a forgery committed in Paris, are sup- 
posed to have led to the act. The cause of 
the disappearance of M. Valentine, however, 
is still enveloped in mystery.” 

It was not enveloped in mystery long, I 
thank Heaven ; for, with my heart lightened 
of its enormous load, I returned and made 
my statement. But I never more ate, drank, 
or slept, in that terrible room. 


SCHOOL FRIENDSHIP. 


WE were friends when our childish natures 
Cared little for rank, J ween, 

The wealth of their reaching tendrils 
Twined over the gulf between ; 

When love, to our crowded school-room, 
A bower from Eden brought, 

Where we, as two hermits living, 
Did feed on each other's thought. 


Her clear eyes became her childhood, 
Mine had shed womanly tears ; 

E’en then had grief made me older 
Than since she has grown from years, 

Yet Friendship is so transforming, 
That few could ever divine 

If the grief or the gushing laughter 
Was most of it hers or mine, 


That time, how it comes before me! 
The lessons our love made light— 
The seat in the large old garden— 
The walk on the summer night. 
The game, the song, and the reading 
One page, till the twilight fell. 
Ah! then we but laughed when the shadow 
Came o'er what we loved so well. 


And oh! how my heart, whenever 
Hers was the triumph and prize, 














Danced to the tune of her praises, 
Or glowed to her lighting eyes! 
And her warm friendship not only 
In me could no fault espy, 
But exacted from those who loved not 
That charm of the loving eye. 


Alas! for the pleasant visions 

With the dear school-days that fled ; 
For she was to be a lady, 

And I was to earn my bread. 
They loosed, as a tie degrading, 

The bond which our childhood wove, 
And fashion too soon froze over 

The streams of that_early love. 


| 
| 
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As seems the moon, at its rising, 
To hang in some lowly tree 
O'erlaying its leaves with silver— 
Her love was that moon to me. 
But, when she climbeth the heavens, 
The tree is in shade alone; 
Alas! from the life it brightened 
E’en so hath my moonlight gone. 


I’ve stood in the darkened doorway 
While she passed in to the ball. 
My beauty! I longed to see her 
The pride and the queen of all; 
And heard how her friends could envy, 
And wished I might but command 
A moment of rank, to give her 
One pressure from one true hand. 


They said she was sick. So often 
We had nursed each other of yore, 
That, spite of the formal message, 
And spite of the closing door, 
1 lingered, expecting vainly ; 
** Some touch of old fondness, now, 
May wish for the hand familiar 
To rest on the aching brow.” 


She was wooed, and by one above her— 
A noble of wealth and fame ; 

I was glad, for her sake, his fondness 
Could stoop, and not call it shame. 

To look on her wedding only 
I put my mourning away ; 

I would not that aught too sombre 
Should cross her that happy day. 


And so she is gone; but no one 
Her place in my heart can fill ; 
It is the heart’s darkened chamber, 

The dead friend lying there still. 
So I sit in my window lonely, 
And long, as she passes by, 
For a turn of the old affection, 
A glance from a softening eye. 


And to Heaven I still look forward— 
Heaven, where the lost are found ; 
Where the shackles of earthly grandeur 

Fall off on the holy ground ; 
Where the spirit at last enfranchised 
May smile at its broken chain ; 

Where love is intense as holy— 
To give me my friend again. 


MILTON’S GOLDEN LANE. 





Ay old Lincolnshire clergyman, who used 
to visit Milton, has preserved a pleasing 
picture of the blind poet sitting in the 
summer evening to enjoy the fresh air at the 
door of his house near Bunhill Fields, “where 
he would sometimes receive the visits of 
people of quality or distinguished parts.” At 
that time the Artillery Ground was not shut 
in with houses. There were the grounds next 
to it planted by the City with shady walks 
for the recreation of the citizens. There 
were gardens and a windmill or two. Bun- 
hill Fields were fields then; so were Spital- 
fields ; so were Moorfields ; so were Spatields, 
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Hereabouts, from old times, was the favourite 
resort of the citizens of London. In Henry 
the Eighth’s reign, the people—jealous of an 
attempt to stop pastimes in the fields on the 
north side of the city wall by digging deep 
trenches in various parts—sallied forth in a 
mass, and filled them up again. 

I had been thinking of these things one 
day not long ago; of “the flowery rivulets 
and noise of water-wheels,” which an old 
writer describes, “on the north side of the city 
wall ;” of certain springs about the neigh- 
bourhood once bubbling up clear and bright 
in the midst of fields, and credited with many 
cures. I had been wandering on the north 
side of the city wall, or rather of the site on 
which that wall formerly stood. Ihad bidden 
the streets with the eartsand coaches and the 
ousy crowd all vanish, and'the meadows come 
again. I had replanted vineyards, restored 
trees, gardens, and public walks. I had 
particularly »estored three windmills which 
stood close to, 3ther on a certain mount near 
here. Dirty sewers I had turned again into 
the flowery rivulets of the old «writer, and 
with my mind's ear I had listened for the 
drowsy murmuring of water-wheels. 

Over this ground—hallowed by the memory 
of Milton—I had been idly wandering, in 
short, upon asummer’s day’; and, setting aside 
what I had fancied, I wrote down, when I got 
home, exactly what I had seen. Here it is: 

Within ‘ten minutes walk from the Post- 
office I turned, in the first place, down Golden 
Lane. It isa thoroughfare which serves as 
a High Street to the neighbourhood of 
which I am about to record my experience. 
Most people know Golden Lane. It is a 
thoroughfare with gin-shopsat each end ; and, 
generally, a few strangers passing through it 
—except when the fever is unusually busy 
there—and then a barrier is placed at the 
entrance, with policemen stationed by it to 
warn off the public; as IT remember once to 
have observed. Whether the residents of 
Golden Lane, and its vicinity, were also 
warned to stay at home, and keep the fever 
to themselves, I don’t know. 

The thermometer being at seventy-five 
degrees in the shade, I found the Red Bull 
at the corner doing a roaring trade. Within 
five minutes fifteen persons went in, and only 
six came out. I do not reckon those who 
carried beer away in their own jugs; I only 


noticed the bar customers. I observed that | 


few seemed to go in by predetermination. I 
did not see anybody make a short cut from 
the opposite side of the way direet to the 
doors. 

A bricklayer’s labourer, for example, had 
no thought of working, that hot afternoon ; 
but, on the other hand, he had no thought 
of getting drunk ; he was merely lounging 
with his hands in his pockets. He suddenly 
stopped short—a touch at the doors, so easy 
to push open with their leathern band and 
nicely balanced weights behind, and in a 





;second he found himself before the shining 
taps! Two women coming up the lane, 
talking loud and fast, had little baskets, and 
jcame out no doubt to buy small quantities 
of grocery. But the noisiest of them—still 
talking under the bonnet of her friend—knew 
instinctively that she was abreast of the Red 
Bull. Without turning her head she also 
pushed at the door, and drew in her com- 
panion—unot unwilling. Then again the sallow 
little cabinet-maker. He was going to the 
timber yard to buy a bit of veneer; he 
certainly didn’t come out to stay at the Red 
Bull. He passed it, he had reached. the 
utmost extremity of its attraction before he 
was sensible of its influence. He wavered, 
I fancy that he carried with him just enough 
money to pay for the veneer he wanted, and 
no more ; he turned back and was sucked in 
by the Red Bull. 

In the lane, right and left, for a quarter 
of a mile each way, the inhabitants get all 
their wants supplied. On each side dark en- 
trances to courts and alleys look like rat-ho)-*. 
through which dwellers in the rotten maze 
creep in and out, like rats, in quest of such 
food and fresh air as Golden Lane affords. 
Amusement might be found there also. In 
Golden Lane there is a good dry skittle- 


|ground ; in Golden Lane there was to be a 


raffie for a handkerchief, and at the same 
house, after the raffle, the proprietor and the 
winner were each to contribute something in 
order that dancing might commence at nine 
o'clock ; in Golden Lane there is the Hall 
of Harmony, where Mr. Quivers, the cele- 
brated patter singer, proposed, on Saturday 
evening week, to commence his miscellaneous 
entertainment of singing, dancing, and other 
novelties; and to this pleasure, the charge for 
admission was one penny only. The Hall devoted 
now to harmony has seen some changes in its 
day. It was a chapel once. On an old board— 
which the harmonist has not gone to the ex- 
pense of removing from the wall—I read, in 
half-obliterated letters, “ Star Coffee-house.” 
Then, on the door there was still a slit, with 
the words “ letters and bills for acceptance ” 
legible above it, although I can’t imagine, just 
now, any capitalist who would care to have a 
business residence in Golden Lane. It is a 
place for pleasure now. In Golden Lane 
there is the Temple of Arts, divided bya 
thin screen from the poor man’s confec- 
tioner’s, the baked potatoe shop. Certain 
nights are devoted otherwise to rational 
amusement. The friends of dancing were 
invited to attend that evening, when a live 
pig and a silver snuff-box would be given away. 
There was a printed declaration inthe window, 
in which the undersigned John Sullivan begged 
to state, that, having been the holder of the 
prize ticket for the sow and litter lately 
announced to be given away; and, having 
‘omitted, for three days, to call for them, the 
' proprietor had disposed of the same ; but that, 
‘upon application, he had‘been compensated to 





























the utmost of his expectation. After this, who 
could refuse faith in the live pig and silver 
snuff-box ? Golden Lane blends charity with 
pleasure. If a tale of human suffering could 
prompt a man to dance, let him come forward 
and dance, like a man, on Tuesday next at the 
Hit or Miss beershop, for the benefit of 
“Thomas Tibbs, alias Deaf One, who has lost 
islicense ;” or on Thursday, for the benefit of 
Emma Hill and Sarah Bunney, who were 

ithily said to be “ in trouble ;” or, if suffering 
hones a love of song, Saturday next, at the 
same house, there will be singing for all who 
| sympathise with Jerry Allen, better known as 
Swivel. He states, without punctuation, and 
| with all the incoherence of real trouble, that 
“having been out of plaice for sum time his 
| landlord is going to distress him of his home 
if some asistans cannot be obtaned through 
the median of this trial he hopes to retain it 
| the convivial meetin will be under the direec- 
| tion of Thomas Seulley;and Ned :the Nummer 
and the cheer will be taken at eight o’clock.” 

If.an inhabitant of that neighbourhood de- 
sired to be shaved—the desire was not com- 
| mon there, if I might judge from the faces I 
met—it would be done with ease for him in 
Golden Lane atthe charge of one halfpenny ; 
ared and blue pole stands forth to proclaim it. 
| Did he want his hair cut? Hear Mr, Frizz, 
his verses :— 





* T cut you hair, and brus it too, 
A halpenny is all i chardge to you.” 


Was he scrupulous about his personal appear- 
ance? Hear Mr. Frizz, again :— 


* To cleen:you shoos; brus coat and hat, 
A halpenny is all i chardge for that.” 


| The rag-shop keeper illustrated his lesson 
upon wasting nothing, with a picture of 
plum-pudding, and of ribs of beef. The 
chimney-sweep—whose house had a bright 
brass knocker, and is quite the cleanest in the 
lane—was a patron of both these fine arts ; he 
spoke both by poetry and painting. He it 
was who, 

¢ = by desire, 
Fxtinguises chimleys when on fire,” 


as his picture witnessed, in which a man 
and a boy, in a very well-paved, but deserted 
street, were hastening to a tremendous fire in 
the chimney of numberseven. There was bold- 
ness in his conception of the relative sizes of 
man, boy, and house: the man and boy, being 
the heroes of the seene, were represented in a 
massive and colossal way; the perspective of 
the back-ground was pre-Raphaelite. With 
the name of a modern pre-Raphaelite against 
its number in the catalogue, this picture, I 
think, would equal some that I have seen 
hung in Trafalgar Square, and would fetch (I 
dare say).a mint of money. 

Sun Court. Premature twilight came upon 
Me as I passed under the roofed way into Sun 
Court ; with its inky pools; its rag-stufied 

——_——— 
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windows ; its four miserable bean-stalks, 
whose leaves ran up, hunting for the sky, from 
that high window-sill ; its long rows of yellow 
stockings and unmended shirts stretched out 
upon a pole wom a garret window over me. 
They were all damp, cold, and cheerless. 
Could they speak they would all swear that 
never could a blessed ray fall, slant or per- 
pendicular, into Sun Court, to produce a 
shadow of justification for its name. 

Sun Court! Gloom Court, Filth Court, 
Cholera Court ; its pavement never knew the 
taste of sun. If those rills and puddles in 
between the stones, whose odour hurt my 
nostrils, were not dried up in the summer 
weather, could I think that they were ever 
dry? I might have heard the truth of them 
from:a child, or man (I don’t know which), who 
—in the cast-off trousers of a giant-held to him 
by one brace, and tucked up to his knees—was 
amusing himself by stamping in the biggest 
and the foulest pool until its contents flew 
against doors and windows right and left ; 
but what intelligible answer to a question could 
L have got from him? I might as well have 
catechised his friend the hungry-looking hen, 
whose skin was bare in many places ; and who, 
since her eyes were always bent upon the sickly 
ground, must. have a very bad opinion of this 
world of ours. Here was another court ; and 
there, another beyond that. Two or three 
branching out of them; and all alike—all 
with rills and puddles, heapsiof oyster-shells 
and putrid cabbage-leaves scattered in de- 
fiance of boards at every corner, threatening 
with penalties, in the name of the church- 
wardens and in pursuance of acts of Parlia- 
ment, any one who should deposit any nuisance 
upon any part of those roadways. Each 
court had its own rotten water-butt and single 
dust-hole, &., for general use—while in all 
| the open doors and windows swarmed with 
men, women, and children, gasping after air. 

Presently I came to something different. A 
place, not less, but rather more bestrewn 
with oyster-shells, and cabbage-leaves ; not 
less watered with filthy puddles. A square— 
a yard, of which I cond: not learn the name 
—belonging to a:class. In Belgrave Square 
dwell lords and ladies ; in this square dwell 
costermongers only. Their wares of every 
kind—shell-fish, or fruit, or vegetables, or the 
traces of the refuse of these—were at every 
door. Here was to be heard such a braying 
of donkeys! Some costermongers with hand- 
barrows, and some with donkey carts were, 
with replenished stores, preparing to go forth. 
In one barrow there was a brown mass of con- 
fectionary, like a Christmas pudding, decked 
out with flags of blue and yellow calico, 
At one halfpenny.a slice, a miserable creature 
was prepared to vend Jamaica pine-apples. 

The houses had all been whitewashed 
once, although I think not within the memory 
of anybody here. Every. door was opened ba 
into the single ground-floor room, where man, 
wife, children, donkey, and vegetables, were at | 
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night shut up together. 
window I could see the same unwholesome 
colour of the faces, the same turn-up bedstead 
with the patchwork quilt, the same ricketty 
deal table and chair, the same kind of glaring 
coloured prints upon the walls. At one door, 
a donkey harnessed to a long board upon 
wheels, was waiting while his master was 
employed in peeling off the withered leaves 
to give a livelier appearance toa pile of yellow 
cabbages. The withered leaves were dropped 
at his own door-way, where they would lie 
and rot. At some windows there were 
men in shirt-sleeves smoking, and looking 
on with an air of lazy satisfaction. The 
donkey took advantage of his opportunity 
to munch the outside of a cabbage that 
had just been trimmed; and, being un- 
luckily caught in the act, was checked by a 
sharp jerk of the bit, and three hard blows 
over the head. Not the log which Giant 
Blunderbore belaboured in the bed, could 
have been more patient under blows than 
that unhappy animal. Only a faint twitch of 
one ear betokened that he was a living donkey. 
His master, irritated, no doubt, with what 
looked like a defiance of authority, cried 
“ Er-r-r-r-h, you brute!” and giving it an 
extra kick in the ribs, watched for the effect 
with a stern eye. 

There were three outlets to this square. It 
mattered not which I took. It was my whim to 
wander in this labyrinth, asking no one to direct 
me, until I should emerge once more into the 
light of day. I got into long passages between 
high walls of houses without any windows to 
them, except here and there a hole ; and here 
and there, I passed under a narrow archway, 
leading into other courts and rookeries in- 
terminable. Strange beings met me here. 
A shufiling woman passed me, with a face that 
was born miserable, in clothes as jagged as a 
saw, carrying a bundle of rushes to be knotted 
and plaited for the wicks of night-lights. It was 
the time for coming home from work. A tiny 
boy—so set in shape that any one might see 
that he would never grow bigger, ragged of 
course, and covered with bits of flock and 
feather—wason his way home from the bedding 
factory at which he worked. Shouting out the 
last cant phrase, of which he did not know 
the meaning, and stamping as he went to keep 
alive a constant ring and echo of his steps 
between the walls, he did not seem to grumble 
at his lot, or to think it hard. Then, I met a 
man with long, black, greasy ringlets, in an old- 
fashioned great-coat that had a marvellously 
greasy collar; he was looking downward, 
hurrying on with a strange nervous step, as 
though he had been used to pick his way bare- 
foot over sharp flints. Next, I met an old man, 
with thin grey hair—so old, that I think he 
must have lived, when he was young, in some 
more wholesome place—thin, tall, hollow- 
chested, but not decrepid, with his skin so 
tightly stretched upon his face and forehead, 
that it seemed a very death’s head that peeped 
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out above his shoulders. He carried leaves 
of deal, cut in wafery thinness, to make bonnet- 
boxes. 

It was an awkward corner into which I 
had got myself. I had to go back. Every. 
body wondered why I ever came. I noticed 
that they called the place “Leech’s Rents ;” 
and in my heart I did not bless Leech, nor 
envy his rents. But less cause to bless him 
had that bricklayer’s labourer who had been 
laid up for six months, and unfit for work, 
His complaint was in the lungs. He had 
been very bad lately, he said, and was now 
getting better. I should not like to tell him 
so, but I feared those loosely-hanging clothes of 
his would never fit him properly again. They 
were all labouring men like himself up here, he 
said. He agreed with me that it was a filthy 
hole, not fit for a dog to live in, and then 
his bit of energy set him coughing: when 
the cough ceased, he went on to say—* Lord 
bless you, sir! what you see now is nothing.” 
He didn’t know why they lived up here, except 
that it was cheap ; perhaps they might get 
cleaner places as cheap, if they tried; but 
they didn’t think about it. “Most of ’em don’t 
mind it, sir.” He couldn’t say who Leech 
was. “The place belongs now to Skinner, the 
builder.” 

There were not many shops. Now and 
then there was a dingy beer-shop, with doors 
from which the paint had been rubbed off 
by dirty hands—the haunt of myriads of 
flies, who got intoxicated on the sloppy 
counter, and then staggered against the sticky 
fly-papers about the walls. There were no 
shining taps; no cabinet work; no vats; 
no portraits in the window of an enormous 
fat man explaining to lean blue teetotalle 
how he too was lean and _ blue-visag 
before the happy day when he discovered 
that establishment, and drank of its pure malt 
and hops; no programme of a goose-club, ’ 
showing the members of a discontented 
family at dinner, who, having bought their 
goose at a poulterer’s were forced to carve 
it with a saw; and side by side with them 
the cheerful family, congratulating each other 
upon having joined a goose-club; there was no 
judge and jury club; no harmonic meeting, 
admission free; there were no vans to start 
to Hampton Court or High Beech at two 
and threepence each person, to be paid for 
beforehand by weekly instalments. othing 
was there to allure the passer-by, or to tell 
him what cheer might be found within ; but, 
a short red curtain, and a row of beer-barrels 
inside, from which the beer was drawn direct. 
No wonder that the “Educational Institute,” 
seeing the enemy so weak just here, should 
stick up a bill over the way offering for trifling 
sums to instruct young men and women eve 
evening in “Tonic Sol Fa Singing,” as well 
as in French, and Model Drawing! But who 
that could sing (tonically, or otherwise), talk | 
French and draw, had fixed his miserable 
habitation there ? 
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The burial-ground, whose iron grate I 
accidentally discovered in a corner of a yard, 
had an active, business-like appearance. A 
list of very moderate fees, and an attempt to 
claim relationship with the famous Barebone 
Burial Ground, at Stepney, by calling this the 
City Barebone Burial Ground, shewed an eye 
wide awake to worldly interest. Peeping 
in, I saw, in the midst of a rank garden 
full of large sunflowers, and parted off with 
arailing from the grave-yard, a little house, 
| with the word “ Office” over the door, and at 
|| the door,a man in faded black and with a 
|| white neck-cloth—obviously the head clerk 
| if not the manager of the concern, The 
grave-yard itself was full of crevices, and was, 
| in most places, worn quite bare and bald of 
| grass, with frequent digging up. Nowhere 
did I see the faintest trace of care and neatness. 
Isaw seven graves open ; and, at one of them, 
a gravedigger—his hands and clothes covered 
with clay—talking with a woman who had 
brought him bread and butter, and some 
tea in a tin bottle. Around the walls, 
numbers from one to ninety odd were 
| painted in white upon a black ground, and 
| beyond, in every way, the overhanging roofs 
| of wooden houses close around the dismal 
| sickly spot. 
| Pursuing my walk, I passed many more 
courts like Leech’s Rents ; more colonies of 
costermongers ; more dark and filthy repro- 
ductions of Sun Court. Alleys, where women, 
sitting of a row on door-steps, were all oe 
| braces; black nooks, where sweeps live 
together and kept stores of soot ; noisome 
sheds, where butchers, not disposed to clean- 
liness, were slaughtering their sheep while 
boys looked on with greedy interest. After- 
wards, I passed along a narrow way of an- 
tique gabled houses, having stuccoed fronts ; 
| these, once were the dwellings of a better 
| ¢lass; although there is no pane of glass in all 
| their leaden-framed windows bigger than my 
hand. Now, these houses are let out in single 
rooms ; their outer doors are gone; they 
are filthy and dilapidated. Through one of 
the windows I saw, in a great room, some 
cobblers at their work ; table and stools were 
all the furniture ; but I noticed behind them 
a high mantelpiece, curiously carved. One of 
these houses once upon a time was the abode of 
old Sir Simon Curll; who, from a poor barber’s 
apprentice, became Lord Mayor of London and 
eke a liveryman of the Wig Maker’s Company. 
He it was who bequeathed a kilderkin of 
ale and a bushel of oaten biscuit, “such as 
mariners do eat,” to be distributed annually 
amongst twelve poor toothless old men and 
women (not being Arians), who could repeat 
the creed of St. Athanasius ; which charitable 
bequest the Wig Maker’s Company (having 
five hundred pounds per annum for that 
purpose), with a pious respect for the wishes 
of the testator, do, to this day, upon the afore- 
said conditions regularly offer. I wondered 
what this place might have been like, in those 





days when the builder, bearing in mind the 
rule that no sentence can be complete without 
a verb, caused the words, “This is Figtree 
Row,” to be cut in a tablet over one of the 
doorways. 

I wondered, too, how all that part would 
look from the car of a balloon, hovering not far 
above the housetops. One or two brighter 
spots would strike the eye amidst the dark 
jumble of roofs ; spots where there are purer 
homes, and purer natures, too, if there be 
truth in the old proverb which makes clean- 
liness and goodness to dwell together. In 
one of those clean spots I noticed a poor 
mangling-woman’s home, her hearthstoned 
doorstep, and her tidy room. She might well 
have excused herself if she had been dirty, 
having to work for that poor crippled boy, 
sitting in a chair beside the doorway, and 
another younger child within. I stopped to 
ask of her my way back into Golden Lane. 
The woman, who had not caught my question, 
rebuked her child—not the poor cripple— 
with “ Quiet, Bill! I can’t hear my own voice 
for you;” and then, turning to me, said, “I 
beg your pardon, sir?” I asked again, and 
she directed me to “go straight on. Golden 
Lane’s close by.”—“ Is the boy ill, ma’am?”— 
“No, sir. He’s been lame from his birth.”— 
“ How old is he?” —* Fifteen, sir.”—“ Fifteen ! 
I thought him younger. Can he walk at all?” 
The woman had turned to count some clothes 
just taken from the mangle, and the cripple 
answered for himself. 

“No. I never shall now, sir, as long as I 
live.” The mother, still counting the clothes, 
“ Six, seven, eight, nine,” ciokeet and caught 
at his words eagerly, as if great weight were 
due to the sufferer’s own opinion of himself ; 
and repeated, 

“You think youll never walk, dear ?” 

The boy, afraid he had disheartened her, 
said, “It will be a long time first, I think, 
mother, if Ido at all.” The woman answered, 
“Never mind. He sorts the clothes, and 
does many little things for me. He’s ver 
useful to me, sir, though you wouldn’t thin 
it.” No, indeed! I should need a mother’s 
love and tenderness to think that ! 

Dusk came on while I was loitering about. 
There was a strange change in the aspect 
of Golden Lane as I issued into it again. 
Where, in the hot day-time, I had scarcely 
met a soul, I found now crowds of people: 
women sitting on the pavement, men smoking, 
and standing in groups. At all the beer- 
shops and public-houses there were lights 
in the windows, and sounds of singing and 
dancing. From every hole and corner round 
about, the inhabitants seemed to have 
crept out into Golden Lane for a pleasant 
change. 

Threading my way through thecrowd until I 
found myself once more in a purer atmosphere, 
I thought again of the time when all the 
neighbourhood was a sweet rural place, and 
when the harvest-moon I saw shining down 
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upon it, could glitter on its brooks and cast a through the canal of the poison+fang of the 


shadow from the form of Milton on its paths 
among the pleasant grass, 


POISONOUS SERPENTS. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the twenty- 
first.of October, one of the keepers of the well- 
known and attractive collection of living 
reptiles in the Zoologieal Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, was bitten by a Cobra-de-Capello, and 
died. 

An animal devoid of limbs, no bigger than 
a common eel, did, with a tooth inflicting a 
wound like a needle-prick, slay a man in full 
health and in the prime and vigour of life. 

This, when one comes to think of it, is an 
astounding instance of the potency of the 
compensations awarded by Nature to the 
weak and seemingly defenceless, and least 
finished of her creatures.; yet the self-styled 
lord of creation has-so often fallen a victim to 
similar insidions.assaults, that he has come to 
regard the whole race of serpents with an 
instinctive fear and disgust. 

What is the weapon that in so small a 
compass hides such deadly force? The com- 
parative anatomists give the following ana- 
lysis of it. It consists of the instrument 
that pierces, viz., the tooth, or “ poison-fang ;” 
the moveable stock or handle in which the 
piercer is: fixed, called the jaw ; the muscles, 
or moving powers of the jaw; the bag con- 
taining the lethal ammunition, called the 
“poison-sac;” the pipe which carries the 
venom into the tooth, or “poison duct ;” and 
the squeezer or muscle that drives the venom 
from the bag, along the duct, through the 
tooth, into the wound which it inflicts. The 
poison-fang, in order to be adapted to perform 
its share in the complex machinery, differs 
much from ordinary teeth and well merits: its 
special name. If the reader be familiar with 
the form of a simple piercing tooth, as, for ex- 
ample, the long fang in a dog, whence, indeed, 
the name canine given to such teeth—a tooth, 
that is to say, which consists of a hard, pointed, 
longand slender cone, with a hollow base—and 
if he were to. suppose such aslender and partly 
hollow cone to be rolled out flat, the edges 
then bent towards each other, and soldered 
together, so as.to form a canal open at both 
ends, he would have a good idea of the 
general form and structure of a poison-fang. 
The edges of the flattened tooth, which we 
have supposed to be so approximated, are 
bent round the end of the poison-duct, which 
closely adheres to and lines the canal, and 
the line of union of the two edges runs along 
the front and convex side of the slightly 
curved fang. The basal aperture of the 
poison-canal is oblique, and its opposite. or 
terminal outlet is still more so ; presenting the 
form of a narrow elliptical longitudinal fissure 
at a short distance from the fang’s point : that 
is left solid, and entire, and fit-for the purpose 
of perforation. A fine hair can be passed 
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cobra. The tooth, so modified in the venom- 
ous serpents, is not,implanted in a‘socket like 
ordinary teeth, but. is. firmly soldered—so to 
speak—to the jaw-bone, which commonly has 
no other tooth to support, and is singularly 
modified in size and shape to allow of the 
movements requisite for the deep plunge of 
the tooth into the object aimed at. It is only 
the wpper jaw that is so armed ; and this, 
instead of being wedged immoveably, as in 
most other animals, between other bones of 
the face or muzzle, is: attached by one small 
part of its surface to a bone above and behind 
it, the joint being that hinge-like interlocking 
one that anatomists call “ Pes which 
restricts the motion to one plane, but allows 
the part freely to move in that direction: so 
the upper jaw of the venomous serpent plays 
or rotates backwards and forwards, having 
special muscles for: those movements, which, 
when they push forward the jaw bring the 
tooth attached to it into a vertical position 
ready for action, and, when they draw back 
the jaw, replace the tooth in a horizontal 
position, where it rests, with the point. back- 
wards, hidden in a bed of soft and slimy: gum, 

The poison-glands and bags: occupy the 
sides of the hinder half of the head, and in 
many snakes give a swollen appearance to 
that part, characteristic of such venomous 
species. Each gland consists of a number of 
long and narrow'strips, called lobes, extending 
from the main bag, or beginning of the duct, 
whieh runs along the lower border of the 
gland; and each lobe gives off lobules; which 
are again subdivided into little cells, where 
the poison is first elaborated or extracted 
from the blood that circulates over the cells in 
myriads of little capillary channels. The 
whole gland is surrounded by a kind of 
canvas-bag, or aponeurosis, as the anatomists 
eall such firm membrane, and this membrane 
is in connection with the muscles, by whose 
contraction the several cells and lobes. of the 
gland are compressed and emptied of their 
secretion. The poison is conveyed by the duct 
to the basal aperture of the canal in the 
fang; and, as the salivary glands in other 
animals are most active during particular 
emotions—as, when they are hungry, by 
the sight of favourite food—so, the rage 
which stimulates the snake to use its en- 
venomed deadly weapon, doubtless excites an 
active secretion and great distension of the 
poison-glands. The wound is inflicted by a 
blow rather than by a bite: the poison-fangs 
when erected are struck like daggers into the 
part aimed at: and, as the action of the com- 
pressing musclesof the bag is contemporaneous 
with the blow by which the wound is inflicted, 
the poison is at the same moment injected 
with force into the wound from the: apical or 
terminal outlet of the perforated fang. 

The poison acts with more or less speed and 
effect according to the species of serpent, the 
vigour of the individual serpent, the season of 
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| slowness of the operation of the poison, 


| drop or less than a drop of which can quell 


| ib seems a mere harmless saliva. 
| analysis detects in it a little mucus, much 


| nance of an animal acid, 
| all this. that could suggest, beforehand, the 
| specific properties of the secretion. It is. not! 
| poisonous when taken into thestomach. The 
| readiest and perhaps the most efficient remedy, 
| that of sucking the wound, may be performed | 


| the wound, will be both safe himself and save 


| mouth, throat,or gullet, which might allow the 
| poison to enter the circulating blood, 


| proof against the specific action of its own 
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the year, and, also, the part wounded. The 
subtle fluid mixes with the blood, and is con- 
veyed with the rapidity of the cireulation to the 
brain, upon which its specific properties operate. 
It is a direct palsier of nervous action. No 
sooner does it begin to. operate than the inlets 
of the senses begin to close upon the outer 
world ; the eyes.are dimmed, the ears stopped, 
the tongue falters; the torpid brain then 
reacts upon the heart, whose firm pulsations 
are reduced to feeble flutterings ; the breath 

ets scantier, the limbs grow cold, and 

eath supervenes, it may be in ten minutes, 
in half an hour, in an, hour—as in the case of 
the recent accident—or at.a later period ; the 
chances. of recovery being in the ratio of the 





What is. this strange and subtle fluid, one 


the foree of the active brain and nervous 
system of aman? To sight, smell, and taste, 
Chemical 


water, and some of the salts of saliva; from 
which it differs, mainly, in the slight, predomi- 
There is nothing in 


with scarcely any risk, This has been known:| 
of old. “Whoever,” writes Celsus, “ will suck | 


the sufferer.” The only danger in swallowing 
the venom of the viper, cobra, or rattle-snake, | 
arises from the possibility of some blister or 
scar, or any lesion of the scarf-skin of the 


The nervous system of a poison-snake is| 


ison, but not against that of another species, 

r. Patrick Russell, in his History of Indian 
Serpents, affirms that cobras bite each other 
without fatal consequences, but. kill other | 
snakes, The larger and more formidable 
hamadryas of India prey upon other serpents ; 
killing them by their envenomed bite, and 





| then swallowing them. The naja, of Africa, 
| in like manner kills and gorges the puff-adder ; 
| and the rattle-snake will strike and slay the| 


poisonous. moccasin snake, and afterwards 


| seize and swallow it. 


As to remedies ; whenour own species. has 
been the subject of attack, the first indication 
is to remove the inoculated venom, either by 
suction or excision; but this, to be effective, 
must be done promptly, almost instantly, 
after the bite. Olive oil should be freely 
applied to the wound; and the same taken 
inwardly with ammonia, in as great quantity 
as the constitution will bear. If hartshorn be 
not at hand, and “ eau de luce” is, the latter 
forms a good substitute. Certain plants have 
been vaunted as specifics, as ¢.g., the Aris- 
tolochia serpentaria and Hieracewm venosum 
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against the poison of the rattle-snake, and the 
Libama Cedron against that of the cobra ; 
but their merits have not been established by 
due and successful trial, It appears that the 
unfortunate victim of the bite of the cobra 
had some of the Zabama Cedron in his pos- 
session, but it was, not used. 

To revert to the melancholy oceurrence 
which has led us to pen the present article, 
Perhaps the most grievous, features of the 
case are those revealed at the searching 
and exact inquiry into all the particulars 
of it, which led to the verdict. of the Coro- 
ner’s Inquest, recorded in the Times of 
Saturday, October twenty-third, and cited at 
the end of this paper, It appears that this 
accident—as such oceurrences are termed—by 
which an apparently steady man, who had 
previously performed his duties in the main 
satisfactorily, has been hurried to an untimely 
grave, leaving, at the age of thirty, a widow 
and. young family bereaved of their natural 
protector-and provider—is one of the couniless 
calamities befalling the weekly-wage classes 
plainly referable to intoxication. Gurling 
had left his home, in. company with another 
keeper, on the evening before the accident, 
and, as his poor widow deposed, “ She never 
saw hint afterwards alive.’ According to 
the evidence of his companion, they had 
spent the night at a leave-taking party of a 
friend going to Australia, On returning to 
their duties at the Zoological Gardens, “ they 
had a quartern of gin at. the public-house in 
Shoe Lane, another afterwards, and again 
another at eight o’clock.” The gin-laden blood 
circulated, through the brain; amd reason, 
pncians the plainest sense of imminent 
1azard, were overpo'vered. The exhibition, 
during the previous year, of the Egyptian 
snake-charmers, who acted their parts with 
cobras deprived of their poison fangs, had 
left a vivid impression on the man’s mind ; 
this impression came uppermost when he 
entered on the scene, of his daily duties, and 
he must needs try to emulate the Egyptians, 
A newly arrived Morocco poison-snake was 
first selected, It was taken out of its cage, 
was grasped by its middle, flourished aloft, 
and thrown like a lasso round the neck of 
the younger: performer; fortunately for him 
it was not roused to bite. Am assistant- 
keeper, who happened to enter the room at 
this juncture, begged Gurling, “for God's 
sake, to put back the snake,” The infatu- 
ated man replied, “I am. inspired,” and 
laughed at the warning ! 

Having replaced the Moroeco venom-snake 
in its cage, Gurling then. cried, “ Now for the 
cobra!” and, lifting up the glass front of the 
cage, removed it as he had done the other. 
The cobra was somewhat torpid from the cold 
of the preceding night, and the. mam placed 
it in his, bosom; it there revived and glided 
downward. round: his waist, its head emerg- 
ing from beneath the back part.of his waist- 
coat. The man grasped the cobra by the body 
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about a foot from the head, with one hand ; 
drew it out; seized it lower down with the 
other hand, and was in the act of flourishing it 
aloft, as he had flourished the other snake, 
when, as he held it up in front of his face, the 
cobra—suddenly expanding its hood—struck 
him like lightning between the eyes, plung- 
ing the poison-fangs into the skin of one side 
of the bridge of the nose, and scratching the 
opposite side with the teeth of the lower jaw. 
The man was staggered by the blow; the 
blood streamed down his face ; he called for 
help, and his companion fled ; but “how long 
he was away he could not tell, being in a maze.” 

When assistance arrived, Gurling was found 
seated in a chair ; having restored the cobra 
to its cage and closed down the front glass. 
This return to a sense of duty, and this per- 
formance (perhaps instinctive) of the prudent 
act which was his last on earth, are not the 
least remarkable of the circumstances attend- 
ing the case. He was still sensible and col- 
lected, when placed in the cab that conveyed 
him to the hospital; and expressed, but in 
already palsied speech, his conviction of 
speedy death. When received into the hospital, 
he “appeared,” reports the house-surgeon, 
“almost, if not quite, unconscious, and unable 
to support his head. His face was livid, and 
his respiration very imperfect, he moved him- 
self uneasily, pointed to histhroat and moaned.” 
The power of utterance was the first lost, then 
that of vision, lastly, that of hearing. The pulse 
gradually sank, the extremities became cold 
and torpid, and he died without a convulsion 
or struggle, about one hour after receiving the 
wound, The heart’s action was renewed by 
mechanical inflation of the lungs, and artificial 
respiration, which at one time raised the 
pulse to seventy-five beats in a minute, was 
kept up, half-an hour after the natural breath- 
ing had ceased and when the nervous system 
was dead. Galvanism was tried but “had 
no effect.” 

Strange reports of this very plain occur- 
rence have been circulated through some 
channels of popular information. A purveyor 
of marvels to Toe Mornine ADVERTISER, 
assuming that all the serpents in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens are kept, like the happy 
family in Trafalgar Square, in one large case, 
describes Gurling as, in the ordinary course 
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uncontradicted, into other papers, including 


|a respectable medical journal. 


Now, as regards the mode adopted for pre- 
serving the live reptiles. The Inquest jury pro- 
ceeded to the Zoological Gardens to inspect 
the arrangements. They found the poisonous 
serpents kept in small cages, or compartments, 
double-wired, and “ fitted up in such a manner 
as, with the most ordinary precautions, to 


|insure perfect safety from casualties of the 


kind. By means of an iron rod, hooked at 
the end, and inserted through the small 


japerture at the top of each compartment, the 


reptiles are easily removed into the compart- 
ment next their own, and made secure there, 
while the keepers place food in and clean out 
the empty one. Visitors are enabled to see 
the serpents in perfect security through the 
thick glass fronts of the cages.” So says the 
Times report of the Inquest, and any one who 
knows the reptile-house knows perfectly well 
that these cages are, in appearance, like cases 
in which stuffed birds are kept—or like the 


larger sort of glass-cases at any great jeweller’s | 


establishment. 

The Secretary of the Zoological Society 
deposed, on oath, that “the keepers in 
charge of the snakes were instructed on no 
account, at any time, to do anything to 
the different cages when the snakes were in 
them,” and that on one occasion he had 
severely rebuked Gurling “for lifting the 
glass and putting in food for the snake inside 
without removing it.” 

The report aforesaid states “The reptile 
had immediately after its bite relinquished 
its hold, but the effect was such, that it 
instantly swelled up the face of the poor 
fellow Garlin.” The house-surgeon at the 
inquest states that “the right eyelid was 
swollen, but the left not at all,” and 
the jury on inspecting the body found 
that it “presented no very unusual ap- 
pearance, not being swollen or otherwise 
disfigured.” According to the same prepos- 
terous account, Gurling “was fortunately 
unmarried.” His widow gives evidence before 
the Coroner. And, true to his hypothesis of 
the accident, the reporter expresses his con- 
viction, that “the jury will order the imme- 
diate destruction of the venomous reptile.” 
Their verdict was (of course) to the effect, 


of his duty, entering bodily therein, “with a!“ That the deceased had lost his life by the 
view of stirring up some birds which had/jbite of a serpent, known as the cobra de 


been placed there for the food of the serpents, 
the time having arrived when some of them 
had recovered from their torpid state con- 
sequent on a previous meal.” The cobra is 
made, by this intelligent and accurate in- 
formant of the public, to dart at the unfor- 
tunate keeper, as he was stooping to pick 
up one of the birds. The screams of the 
victim to the hazardous duty “attracted 
the instant attention of William Cockeridge, 
another keeper, who thereupon rushed to 
the serpent-case and drew his companion out.” 

This ridiculous report has found its way, 


capello, when in a state of intoxication, 
and in consequence of his own rashness and 
indiscretion.” 


CHIPS. 


THE CRIMES OF COTTON, 


Nowthat scarcely a civilised individual exists 
in any part of the world who does not wear 
cotton in some form or other, we may well 
wonder when waare told of the inveterate 
opposition with which its first introduction 
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and use in this country was met. Under 
pretence of encouraging our woollen manufac- 
tures, laws were enacted to forbid cotton 
being worn by gentle or simple upon pain of 
fine or imprisonment. Cotton, associated with 
Protectionist principles, has, among other 
enormities, been the occasion of riot and 
bloodshed. Whenever distress fell wpon the 
labouring population it was the fashion, not 
much more than a century ago, to attribute 
it to cotton. In the old time the ruin of the 
country, and the irretrievable misery of 
“millions yet unborn,” was predicted, over 
and over again, from the spinning and weaving 
of cotton. 

The most remarkable of these prophecies 
| was delivered by a criminal from the scaffold 
| on the eve of execution. He traced all his 
| crimes and misfortunes simply to cotton. In 
the Gentleman’s Monthly Intelligencer for 
1734 we find, under date of May 3rd, the 
following letter :— 


“ From Cork in Ireland.” 


“This Day one Michael Carmody was ex- 
ecuted here for Felony ; upon which the 
| Journeymen Weavers of this City (who labour 
under great Difficulties by reason of the 
| Deadness of Trade ; occasioned by the perni- 
| cious Practice of wearing Cottons,) assembled 
in a Body, and dress’d the Criminal, Hang- 
man, and Gallows in Cottons, in order to dis- 
courage the wearing thereof: And at the 
Place of Execution the Criminal made the 
following remarkable Speech : 

“* Give Ear, O good People, to the Words 
| ofa dying Sinner : I confess Ihave been guilty 
of many Crimes that Necessity compelled me 
to commit, which starving Condition I was in, 
I am well assured, was occasioned by the 
Scarcity of Money, that has proceeded from 
the great Discouragement of our Woollen 
Manufactures. 

“¢ Therefore, good Christians, consider, that 
if you go on to suppress your own Goods, by 
wearing such Cottons as Iam now cloathed 
in, you will bring your Country into Misery, 
which will consequently swarm with such 
unhappy Malefactors as your present Object 
is; and the Blood of every miserable Felon 
that will hang, after this Warning from the 
Gallows, will lie at your Doors. 

“* And if you have any Regard for the 
Prayers of an expiring Mortal, I beg you will 
not buy of the Hangman the Cotton Garments 
that now adorn the Gallows, because I can’t 
rest quiet in my Grave if I should see the 
very Things wore that brought me to Misery, 
Thievery, and this untimely End ; all which 
I pray of the Gentry to hinder their Children 
and Servants for their own Character’s Sake, 
tho’ they haveno Tenderness for their Country, 
because none will hereafter wear Cottons, but 
Oyster-Women, Criminals, Hucksters, and 
common Hangmen.’” 

The ot wearing 


“pernicious practice 
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cottons,” at present sustains one-sixth of the 
population of this country, and gives comfort 
to every nation under the sun. 


YOURSELF AT TURIN, 


A viotent English exodus—all the one 
hundred and fifty-one bells of the Hotel 
Fedor ringing at once, and the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue in full swing adapting itself with more 
or less success to the exigencies of the French 
and Italian languages, demanding boots, hot 
water, soap, garcons, bottega, voitures, break- 
fasts, vetturini, couriers, and bills, up and 
down all the staircases and galleries—doors 
banging like feeble thunder—a _ savoury 
vapour rising from floor to floor—college men 
perambulating the passages with alpenstock 
and knapsack, and dodging about for bed- 
rooms — excited waiters, charging madly 
through the living masses on the stairs, armed 
with the terrors of hot-water jugs and boiling 
coffee—a clattering in the court-yard of 
carriages rolling in and out, with stately 
milords in fur caps inside, and brigades of 
corriert raging madly among the heaps of 
struggling porters, who are always intent on 
carrying off the wrong luggage. The whole 
of the peripatetic portion of the British 
race, in fact, on the rush for home, for 
Rome, for Jerusalem, Venice, Genoa, Sicily, 
Albania, America, or the Temple, filtering 
through the gateway of the portly mansion 
into all sorts of conveyances, and with all 
sorts of noises; and the coppersmith—who 
always lives hard by every Italian hostelry— 
banging away next door. It being quite im- 
possible to get a wink of sleep more, you get 
up out of the comfortable bed of maize leaves 
wherein you have sunk into a little sort of 
coffin, you trip gingerly over the cold tile 
floor of the huge barrack-like room and look 
out of the window. 

You are on the fourth story ; but what with 
entresols and high rooms, when you peep down 
you are impressed with the belief that you 
have taken up your quarters, for the time, in 
the top of the most lofty building in the 
world. In the streets below, a gaily dressed 
crowd of foreshortened mannikins and woman- 
nikins are drifting up and down on the shady 
side with great vivacity—the tall white 
houses opposite have, already, their outside 
wooden blinds closed against the glare uf the 
sun—overhead is a sheet of purple-blue, just 
set off by the streaks of one fleecy little cloud. 
The street is cut off abruptly at each end 
by the houses of other thoroughfares, for 
Turin is built with great regularity in squares, 
composed of gigantic mansions; and so, 
having nothing more to see up here, you dress 
and creep down the tiled and marbled stair- 
cases, which descend in great rectangles to 
the ground, taking care to hold on by the 
bannisters to guard against the treacherous 
smoothness of the footing. Pass across the 
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ard ‘by the river god—who is watching over | 
is empty urn and the fountain filled with 
stones—to the salle @ manger, and in a 
moment you are engaged in all the confusion 
of a crowded table d’héte breakfast. At one 
end of the table are four or five officers, 


smart-looking stout young men buttoned up| 


in their grey, blue, and drab coats, busily 
employed in dipping their warlike mous- 
taches into basins of coffee, with decanters of 
Italian ordinary wine before them, heaps of 
cotelettes, potatoes, grapes, green figs, melons, 
and Chamounix honey; then come a sprinkling 
of foreigners—one or two Poles, of course ; some 
goggle-eyed, spectacled, ssthetical-looking 
German students ; a man who looks like a 
shaved Frenchman, but who turns out to be 
a Yankee; a vivacious specimen of the real 
Gaul, in beard, imperial, and moustache ; 
some Italians, deep in dishes half oil half 
garlic; and a strong detachment of our own 
countrymen, women, and children, regarding 
each other with that aversion which a true 
Briton always exhibits to a fellow-subject 
when on foreign travel. : 

Breakfast over—and in spite of tumult 





and imperfect grammar, you can make a 
very comfortable one at this same fable 
@héte, always supposing tobacco smoke is 
not offensive to you, for each man takes 
a cigar out of the box on the table, and 
lights one the instant he is done eating— 





plunge out into the streets, and taking the 
first turn to the left from the Fedor Inn, you 
are at once in a comfortable arcade, safe from 
wind, rain, or sun. It is sure to traverse the 
sides of a great square with some statue or 
fountain in the centre. To my eyes, the 
shops in these galeries or arcades are more 
interesting, as they are certainly more novel, 





than those of the Palais Royal. ‘The arcade 
is filled with them on both sides; that 
which is towards the square being pierced 
here and there with passages for the 
people, and through these you can see the 
houses on the other side of the rectangle, 
rising above the arcade—which only reaches 
to the drawing-room window—and rearing 
their stone and stuccoed fronts to an amazing 
height. The people, who pass you on foot, 
are mostly of the lower order; the men 
dressed very much like French mechanics ; 
whom they resemble, only that they are more 
powerful and muscular-looking men— indeed, 
there is an annual migration of Piedmontese 
to Paris, where they act as porters—some of 
them indulging, however, in full suits of blue 
velvet; the women with gaudily-coloured 
handkerchiefs tied round their heads, and with 
red, yellow, and pea-green umbrellas under 
their arms, and gowns and cloaks of equally 
dazzling and forcible hues. But you soon lose 
all thought of them in staring at the priests. 
Surely, if ever there was a city in which 
holiness should flourish, it is Turin. The 
enemy of mankind must have but little 
footing there, and on the whole must lead a 


hard life of it. The bells never cease ; and, as 
there are about one hundred churches in the ” 
city, if there is the smallest efficacy in their 
ringing (as was supposed in old times), evil | 
spirits ought to regard the capital of Sardinia 
with great disfavour. The attendant priests 
in these numerous churches—conjoined with || 
padres, who are their friends or who want to | 
get berths, or who are acting as family con- | 
fessors—make up a most formidable body, At | 
every ten paces you meet, without the smallest | 
exaggeration, at least two priests. The clerical 
costume is here in its greatest splendour, | 
Nowhere else is the three-cornered shovel hat | 
of such tremendous dimensions. In no other | 
city are cassocks so flowing and eccentric in | 
their cut; or coats so severe in architecture; | 
or silver shoe-buckles and black silk stockings 
in such size and perfection. Of course, the | 
size of the stocking depends on the size of | 
the ‘legs; and, Iam bound to say, there is || 
a great choice of neatly-turned limbs among | 
the church militant of Turin. Where- | 
ever you look you see a padre: he is crossing | 
the street, and coming out of the confec- | 
tioner’s, and looking in at the workshop, and | 
standing at the corner, and bowing out of that 
carriage-window, and staring at that trattoria 
doorway, and buying snuff at the tobacconist’s 
counter, and inspecting the tinman at work, and 
holding conversations with his own duplicates 
in all variety of attitudes in every sort of 
perspective. Gliding along, less frequently, 
come friars, Cordeliers, and Dominicans, with | 
their ugly shaven crowns, and sandalled feet, 
for the most part as dirty as extreme sanctit; 
can make them ; perspiring profusely in the 
long woollen robes, and glancing uneasily at 
the passers-by out of the corner of a sensual | 
and suspicious eye. These gentlemen do not 
seem on very good terms with the secular 
clergy ; and, it is said, the latter would be by 
no means displeased by an order for the sup- | 
pression of their brethren—the regulars, 
Hark! The crash of aband—out of the way, 
quickly ; for here the military take the w 
of the civilians very unceremoniously, and 
you would find the great leathern caliga of 
these Piedmontese braves a very unpleasant 
plaster for corns. Here they come at a 
rattling pace, equal to our double-quick | 
march ; bunches of long cock’s feathers, dyed 
green, in their shakos, close-fitting green 
frocks, long and heavy-looking rifles, and the | 
tight trousers gathered at the end inside the | 
gaiter; a corps of riflemen, all fine square- 
built active mountaineers. Then follow some 
light cavalry on foot, with blue feathers, 
powder-blue coats, and red trousers slashed | 
with leather. A regiment of the line = 
up the rear in their long grey coats, a 
marching for their morning’s exercise outside 
the town, where there is a grand review every 
day. Many of these are soldierly-looking men, 
whose decorations evince that they served in 
the last disastrous campaign against the 
Austrians, or in its glorious precursor. When 
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they have tramped by, let us turn and examine 
the shops. 

What a number of libraries! The works 
exhibited in the windows and at the doors 
are, for the most part, theological; and the 
itinerant print merchant, who sits outside 
across the pavement, is certain to show a 
rich stock of saints and miracle-workers, 
as well as a stray copy or so in oil of 
some chef dewvre of the old masters. But 
there are also books of more extended 
interest than Dissertations on Interdicts, 
Excommunications, and Comments on the 
Fathers ; particularly those which refer to 
political questions. In every place there are 
striking proofs that the Piedmontese believe 
as strongly as ever in a united and inde- 
pendent Italy. Not one of these book or 
| picture-shops which does not contain portraits 
| of Charles Albert, executed in different styles 
to meet the purses of all classes. “ Carlo Alberto 
lenaa 
| Jtaliana”—gazes out of those fine, thoughtful, 
| but over-speculative eyes from every second 
| window, as with arms folded across his massive 
| breast, he seems to ponder over the fate of his 
| beloved Italy; or, again, his giant form is 
seen towering among his staff, as he dashes 
, on toward the squares of the ill-looking 
Tedeschi. The love for the father extends to 
the son, and almost equally numerous are the 

rtraits of the young Victor Emmanuel, 
oing full justice to his eminently Celtic face, 
his high cheek-bones, nose up-turned, and 
enormous moustache and goat-like beard and 
tuft. Apropos, of this said beard and tuft— 
| the Emperor of Austria lately, by royal 
ordinance, forbade any servant of the Crown 
to let grow imperial or beard; and as the 
King of Sardinia is distinguished for the 
| developement of these hirsute ornaments, it 
| was immediately taken for granted that the 
order was directed against Piedmont, and 
| every Young Italy man, and every Sardinian, 
| to show their contempt for Austria, imme- 
diately began to let tuft and beard grow, 
and to very much suspect those who use a 
| razor on their chins. The King—his right 
name is Victor Emmanuel Marie Albert Eugéne 
| Ferdinand Thomas! is most generally 
| Tepresented sitting on a rock, smiling de- 
fiantly on the Russian Bear, the Austrian 
Eagle, and the French Cock, which are trying 
to assail him ; while the waves which break 
upon his seat are explained in some bad 
verses below, to mean the Powers of Dark- 
ness, which are broken against his uncon- 
querable resolve ; but, in reality, he lives in a 
very snug little palace, and is said to be 
on better terms with some of the hostile 
menagerie than his subjects would like, if 
they knew the truth. 

here are other portraits of popular heroes, 
less known to fame. Much does it shame and 
grieve me to think, that of one of them I never 
heard before. Ugo Bassi must have been a 
patriot of a very high order, however, for if 
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his history, as rendered by the Marionette 
Company, was true, his life was passed in 
making Aying leaps at the King of Naples, till 
that irritated potentate had him summarily 
executed by an army of pendulous soldiers, 
Ugo Bassi’s likeness was everywhere, and 
flourished much in the Café del Italia, or 
della Mazzint, and the number of pipe-heads 
his visage adorned must diffuse his name, in 
time, all over Europe. After poking about 
the book-shops—filled too, I regret tosay, with 
the worst literature of France, comfortably 
placed “twixt works of divinity—and in- 
specting some of the old vellum-covered tomes 
of middle-aged history, or of good classics 
(and what glorious typography some of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century Italian 
printers turned out !)—you pass a tobacco- 
shop, offering nothing remarkable, but a good 
collection of meerschaums and tobacco-bags, 
with monks’ heads as tops, the body of the 
bag being made to represent those of eccle- 
siastics on the largest scale of aldermanic 
developement ; a banker’s, the proprietor of 
which, according to the mysterious law 
ruling such matters, being always the hairiest 
man in the neighbourhood ; an eating-house 
festooned with strings of coloured sausages, 
grey, red, and bright yellow, while within you 
see the proprietor enveloped in a savoury 
steam, busily superintending a battery of tin 
saucepans ; an albergo, with its attendant 
coppersmith next door, working for the bare 
life ; a boot-maker’s, where the whole opera- 
tions of the trade are carried on before 
your eyes by a set of owl-like cordonniers ; 
then a whole batch of jewellers’ shops ina 
row, rich with cameos and lava ornaments, 
but so wildly profuse in church ornaments as 
to show that most of their trade is derived 
from that source; then a chocolate-shop, 
decorated by a full length of the proprietor, 
represented in the act of making a very hard- 
looking bargain with a negro merchant ; a 
baker’s shop, with such delicate white rolls 
and fancy rolls in the window, and a 
tremendous crop of grissin bread—a sort of 
crisp biscuity edible, made in lengths of a 
yard, and about the thickness of your finger ; 
then—run past it for your life, if you would 
not be saturated with garlic to the very core 
—a vetturint eating-house, where the wild- 
looking, wide-hatted, silver-buttoned drivers 
are busily engaged disposing of the unsavoury 
messes of a very dirty-handed Phillis ; next, 
several milliners’ and ready made clothes’ 
shops, which have a family resemblance all 
over the world ; though I was rather astonished 
at. seeing a light pea-green dress-coat, with 
velvet collar and cuffs, and cut steel buttons, 
announced as “The mode of London,” not 
remembering that I had ever seen such a 
garment in Moses’ shop, or in the fancy 
costumes displayed in tailors’ windows as 
fashions for 1852 ; more pipe-shops, cafés, cooke 
shops, booksellers, book-stalls, print-shops ; 
then some cheap bazaars—mere off-shoots 
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of the Lowther—with specimens of English 
cutlery that would astonish the worst work- 
man in Sheffield—and then the arcade re- 
commences again. But there is such a variety 
in the different shops of the same species, that 
you are insensibly fed on through street after 
street, always under cover, piercing through 
the shifting crowd of priests, soldiers, women, 
and workmen, and getting glimpses of the 
upper classes as they fly past in broughams 
and coupés. 

At every corner you turn there is a shoe- 
black eagerly watching as you approach, and 
if there is a patch of dirt on your shoe, mind 
lest youshould be taken off your legs; for he 
will instantly pounce upon you, and transfer 
the sole from the ground to his blacking-stand 
in that fraction of time popularly known as a 
jiffy. Come out into the square to avoid him. 

Why, it is just in front of the market- 

lace. Heavens, what a gay place! Iris 

erself seems to have come down here and 
thrown her cloak over the whole population. 
What piles of fruit! Great loggerheaded 
pumpkins lying on the ground like decapitated 
common -councilmen ; rich, pulpy, luscious 
melons, split open, with the sweet juice 
fiowing round in clammy streams ; walnuts 
heaped up by the barrel; chestnuts roasted 
on a. scale that would drive the old woman 
with the iron plate at Temple Bar mad with 
envy ; apples by cart-loads ; pears, like stumpy 
cucumbers, by the waggon-full ; peaches—such 
hard fellows—and apricots, and pomegranates, 
welling over great wicker-work hampers and 
baskets ; mounds of ripe figs ; rich, brown, 
black, and green. And then the grapes !—can 
there be any left for making wine this year ? 

We had heard much of the grape-rot, and 
had seen some specimens of it by the road- 
side along the Val d’Aorta, but here men and 
big women moved up to the middle through 
walls of the glorious clusters, with the silky 
velvet blush of full health upon them. Then 
here are groups of the country people buying 
and selling at the tents and stalls all kinds of 
strange stuffs and articles, while the bullocks, 
with their mild suffering faces, stride through 
the midst of the uproar, carting along blocks 
of stone or marble for building, rearing aloft 
the great horned yoke-collar of wood, which 
seems so picturesque but so absurd an addition 
to their harness. They are an early people, and 
most of the fruit-sellers are at dinner—simple 
enough, but odorous. They are all devour- 
ing vermicelli or maccaroni boiled down 
with garlic and vegetables into a sort 
of soup over their little portable stoves, 
which serve beside for stewing pears and 
apples, and roasting chestnuts. Here is a 
strange oriental-looking dame, almost buried 
behind her fruit-stall—a bright yellow hand- 
kerchief struggling in vain to confine the 
masses of her wild black ringlets, and her 
dark eyes flashing with energy, as with mouth 
wide open she yells through a fence of snow- 
white teeth all sorts of Italian Billingsgate at 
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an awkward droner who has just emerged 


from a whole heap of her pumpkins and 
melons, Approach with an outstretched 
franc, and see the bright smile into which 
that angry face breaks from chin to temple, 
welcoming the forestiere purchaser. And lo! 
she raises a ponderous scale with a yard or 
sliding weight, and flings in pounds of grapes, 
and then you cram all your pockets with 
— and pears, and having Med your hat 

esides, staggering away with great balloons 
of fruit in paper bags, you imagine she must be 
a maniac, for she has given you in change a 
whole waistcoat-pocketful of coins that, at the 
lowest calculation, ought to be worth twice 
what yougave her. Sodistribute your treasures 
among the chocolate-coloured half-naked little 
boys, who are rushing about like a settlement 
of young Ojibbeways, and who will infallibly 
reject your first advances, believing them a 
gigantic swindle, and that when they stretch 
out their hands for the offering it will be 
immediately transferred to the bag again— 
and then turn into a café, for the heat is almost 
intolerable, and—pondering over a great dish 
of chocolate—look out on the restless changi 
kaleidoscope effect, as the crowd turns, an 
twirls, and shouts before you in all the energy 
of idle life. 

It is a relief from all this glare and bustle 
to step into a quiet chapel for a moment. 
The heavy red cloth curtain that hangs at 
the door drops behind with a dead flop, as if 
to shut out the world, and the stranger is in 
comparative solitude fora moment. There is 
sure to be a blind beggar at the door, buta 
little practice enables one to evade him bya 
rapid rush among the pillars. The chapel 
appears filled with a soft crimson light | 
mingled with the pale but gorgeous hue of 
the wax lights—for there are cal silk curtains 
to all the windows. The ceiling is all blue 
and gold mouldings, with paintings highly 
coloured and badly drawn of saints and angels 
in the compartments, and through the whole 
dreary waste of the building—dreary in spite | 
of its battalions of gold and silver candle 
sticks, and its new lines of altars all splendidly 
decorated, You see but some half-dozen of 
persons dotting the pavement as they pray 
before the different shrines. A marionette per- 
formance and a café conclude the day ; and it 
is with a confused head you retire to rest to | 
dream of priests and soldiers putting you to | 
death under cart-loads of grapes and figs. 
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